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Bob Cleland, Standard sales rep ative (left), and I. G. Smallegan, plant g 





Would you like to be a salesman? 

Do you enjoy the thrill of selling against strong competition? Would you 
like to be in a field where opportunities are limitless? Many of America’s 
most successful executives started as salesmen. They rose to their present 
heights because the bedrock of American business is competition and 
the bedrock of competition is selling. At Standard Oil, salesmen are given 
a sound background. They spend weeks as salaried sales trainees, learn- 
ing the methods of successful selling. 





Dr. Omar Juveland, chemist in Standard’s laboratories at Whiting, Indiana. 


Would you like to be a scientist? 


Here is a field of constantly increasing importance, offering endless oppor- 
tunities. In the last 10 years alone, Standard Oil Company and affiliates 
have added or rebuilt 20 laboratories. And the number of scientists has 
been more than doubled. Standard scientists are widely known for inven- 
tions and discoveries that have benefited car owners, industry and 
national oil conservation. They often help on scientific projects of high- 
est importance to national security, such as atomic research. 


if you had your choice now, 


WHAT KIND OF CAREER WOULD YOU LIKE? 








Nugent T. Brasher (left) and Dearal W. Beddo, 
geologists for Pan American Petroleum Corporation, a Standard affiliate. 


Would you like to be an explorer? 


The search for oil is one that never ends. And with the world depending 
more and more on oil, the search goes on at an ever-increasing tempo on 
land and sea with complicated and costly equipment. Work such as this 
makes for exciting, adventurous careers at Standard Oil and its affiliated 
companies. And it is work that provides an extra measure of satisfaction, 
for it is of utmost importance to the future of our country. 


What makes 





L. Van Paris Jr., Standard Oil dealer at South Bend, Indiana. 


Would you like to be in business for yourself? 


Do you like the idea of being an independent businessman? If you do, the 
service station business offers great opportunities. Many Standard Oil 
dealers, for example, not only are successful businessmen, but are civic 
leaders, too, serving as mayors, city councilmen and in other capacities. 
They will tell you that being in business for yourself provides personal 
satisfaction and financial rewards seldom equalled in other endeavors. 


One measure is a company’s progressiveness, its ability to change and grow, to adapt 


itself to new and better methods. The result is better service and better products for 


a company 


customers. And in such a growing, progressive company, there is opportunity for 


employees to advance. We at Standard Oil are proud of the fact that most of our 


a good citizen? 


officers and directors, since this company started, have come up through the ranks. 


STANDARD 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Dec. 28-30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, New York City 
Jan. 21-23—Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and Administrators, 

Milwaukee 

Feb. 7-11—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Philadelphia 

Feb. 12-14—American Association of Col- 

lees for Teacher Education, Chicago 

Feb. 13—Southern Wisconsin Education 

Association, Madison 

Feb. 14-18—American Association of 
S001 Administrators, NEA, Atlantic 
City 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4—NEA Department of Ele- 

ntary School Principals, Los Angeles 

Mar. 1-5—Association for Supervision and 

rriculum Development, Cincinnati 

Mar 6—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Apr. 3-4—Governor’s Conference on 
Youth, Madison 

Apr. 10—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 

ion Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 13-14—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
erts and Teachers, Eau Claire 

May 7-10—North Central Music Educa- 
rs National Conference, Chicago 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, St. 

Louis 


Nov. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 
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IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 


This time, like all times, is a very good one if we know what to do with 
it.—Emerson 


Yes, it’s true, we are mighty busy people in the biggest profes: ion 

in the world, and we constantly say—“If I only had the time!” If you were 

given more time in each day, week, or year, just what would you do with 

it? Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Every person should spend a por ion 

inclu Gian Maa wil ek Rada Silay of his time in the upbuilding of his profession.” Just think it over—ci uld 

Peterson compare notes on WEA convention. you personally spend more time in the upbuilding of your professioi: to 
make it, not only the largest, but the proudest, most influential, and miost 
energetic group in the world? 





Now is my time for getting our WEA Committees organized, ind 
the time for the new chairmen to make new plans and to continue to 
work on the unfinished tasks set before them. Thanks to you local 
presidents! Replies were sent me from over 75 locals with fine sugves- 
tions as to interested, competent, and willing workers for our siate 
education association. Perhaps the 108 committee members should adopt 
as their theme song—“Getting to Know You’; getting to know the mem- 
bers of committees and getting to know the WEA in a unique proies- 
sional way will result in a most worthwhile way of spending some time 
in the upbuilding of one’s profession. 


Now is 


This time, like all times, is the time to join all of your professional 

organizations. After three months of school, I sincerely hope that each 

th e time and everyone of you have joined your local, state, and national organiza- 

tions which are of great importance to you and your profession. If you 

happen to be a non-member of some group, reconsider now, and make 

f T d good use of the present time. Remember the words of Mary Titus, NEA 
or a goo consultant for local associations—“This is a time in history when teachers 
must rise to greatness. Our profession must achieve thru the united local. 

state, and national organizations a strength in keeping with the needs of 


teachers to our times.” 


And lastly, all too soon, the time for Christmas planning, shopping, 
and mailing is here. This year as you send your cards and Christmas 
come to the notes to friends and relatives thruout the United States, add a few words 
significant of the big year ahead of us in WEA and NEA—Remember- 
aid of the 







it’s Clarice Kline in 759! 








As I close, this is my Christmas wish to each and everyone of you- 






profession. A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


God bless the master of this house 
The mistress also, 

And all the little children 

That round the table go. 










And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near, 
I wish you a Merry Christmas 








And a Happy New Year! 







Old English Carol 






December } 
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Everywhere teachers and laymen are asking 


» 


‘HE Curriculum Guiding Com- 

mittee of the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Educational Planning 
Procram recognizes that many 
schools are doing an excellent job 
in identifying and providing for dif- 
ferences among children. However, 
the possibility exists for improving 
education of the gifted as well as 
of ail children in some schools. 

A sub-committee of the larger 
committee met with parents, school 
people, and others to formulate some 
definitions, principles, and curricu- 
lum proposals for school systems to 
consider in educating the gifted. 
These statements are not exhaustive 
and are basically an extension of 
providing good education for all 
children. Little attention is given to 
enrichment procedures, the principal 
means of providing for individual 
differences, because of the detailed 
and extensive discussion needed to 
give a reasonably adequate presenta- 
tion. Also, the definitions, principles, 
and proposals are intended to serve 
as starting points for discussion and 
action. It is not anticipated that any 
school system will accept all of 
them. Rather, it is hoped that the 
interested persons in a school system 
will meet together to identify any 
useful suggestions and to develop 
their own plans and procedures. 

In addition it is assumed that the 
nation with the highest standard of 
living can afford to educate all its 
children decently in many useful 
areas of human endeavor. No rea- 
sonable excuse exists for educating 
well only the gifted, only the more 
average, or only the retarded at the 
| expense of the other group or groups. 
More monies are urgently needed. 


_ Definitions 

1. A gifted child: Any child whose 
present achievements or capacities 
: for future achievements in any use- 
© ful area of human endeavor are con- 
| sistently superior. Historically, the 
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How Can We LOCATE and PROVIDE 


For GIFTED CHILDREN? 


HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
EMMA TRESEDER 
Teacher, Middleton Elementary School 


RICHARD WHINFIELD 
Supervisor, State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


ROBERT WILLIAMS 
President, Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 


gifted child has been identified as 
one superior in several abilities; the 
talented child in one. The present 
tendency is to define giftedness as 
superior performance in any area of 
useful endeavor. 

This definition is not sufficiently 
specific to be very helpful in identi- 
fication; therefore, five possible cri- 
teria involving testing and teacher 
judgment are proposed. 

a. The child’s IQ is at least one stand- 


ard deviation unit above the mean of the 
national standardization sample; e.g., 115 





on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, 116 on the Revised Stanford 
Binet for ages 7-10. Approximately 16% 
of the total child population in this age 
group have IQ’s above 115 on the Wechs- 
ler and above 116 on the Revised Stanford 
Binet. 


b. The child’s reading achievement as 
measured by a standardized test is at least 
one standard deviation unit above the 
mean of the national standardization 
group. About 16% of the total child popu- 
lation at any grade level is one standard 
deviation unit above the mean on stand- 
ardized achievement tests. 


c. The child’s achievement in another 


A child is judged by his teacher or teachers to be superior in one or more subject matter areas. 


3 








3 emer 


Special classes for the gifted might be for only one period per week. 


area such as mathematics or language is 
as in (b). 

d. The child is judged by his teacher or 
teachers to be superior in an expressive 
area such as visual arts, vocal or instru- 
mental music, rhythms or dance, dramatics. 

e. The child is judged by his teacher or 
teachers to be superior in one or more 
subject-matter areas. 

Generally two criteria result in 
better identification than one, three 
better than two, Some school sys- 
tems might decide upon higher IQ, 
achievement, or expressive-area cri- 
teria. It is quite certain that if the 
criteria include the child’s being two 
standard deviation units above the 
mean in IQ, reading, arithmetic, and 
also showing superiority in one ex- 
pressive area, the number of children 
identified as gifted will not exceed 
1% of the child population. In part, 
the school must decide how high to 
place the criteria in terms of the pro- 
visions or experimentation intended. 
If the school system wishes to iden- 
tify only the top 3% of highly gifted 
students, academically, it might set 
an IQ criterion of 130 and also use 
other similarly high criteria in sub- 
ject-matter or expressive areas. At 
present, various school systems have 
set the IQ from as low as 110 to as 
high as 150. It is generally unwise 
to make any identification on the 
basis of any one test score.. School 
psychologists and counselors should 
assist in the identification, for indi- 

vidual assessments of the child are 
needed. 


4 


2. Acceleration: Proceeding thru 
school in less time than most chil- 
dren; e.g. six elementary grades in 
five years, grades 7-12 in five or 
less years, four years of college in 
less than four years. The principal 
means of acceleration are: a) enter- 
ing first grade at a younger entering 
age, b) skipping a grade or portion 
thereof, c) condensing a year’s in- 
struction in less than one year and 
moving to the next level, d) special 
summer classes to complete a grade 
or a portion thereof, e) taking extra 
courses, including thru correspond- 
ence, for credit, f) taking and pass- 
ing examinations with sufficiently 
high marks to receive credit, g) tak- 
ing college—or honors—courses in 
high school and receiving college 
credit, h) completing four years of 
college work in less than four. 

3. Enrichment: Curriculum and in- 
structional provisions in regular 
classes or extra class activities which 
encourage the pupil to increase the 
breadth and depth of his learnings. 
The principal means of enrichment 
in the elementary grades are thru 
unit teaching, various forms of 





grouping within the class, and indi- 
vidual projects and assignments. The 
same means of enrichment are pos- 
sible in the high school and in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

4. Ability Sectioning in a Subject 
Matter Area or Field: Dividing a 
larger number of children in a sub- 
ject or grade into two or more sec- 
tions, depending upon the number 
of sections possible; e.g. 150 childyen 
could be divided into five secti ns 
of 30 each in ninth-grade Englsh; 
60 children in Grade 3 could be di- 
vided into two sections for reading 
and two sections for arithmetic. 
Thus, ability sectioning will not 1 ec- 
essarily result in the top section 
being a section of academically 
gifted students. Criteria commo aly 
used for sectioning are IQ, achic ve- 
ment test scores, teacher judgment, 
and combinations of these. 

5. Special curricula or tracks: )r- 
ganization of the junior and sev ior 
high school offerings into groupi gs 
such as college preparatory, general, 
vocational. Usually certain subjects 
are required of all students for giad- 
uation; the student also pursues one 
of the curricula or tracks; he may 
also have free electives and partici- 
pate in one or more extra-class ac- 
tivities. The medium-sized and 
larger comprehensive high scliool 
can organize its offerings to provide 
high-level classes; e.g. advanced ge- 
ometry, creative writing, advanced 
physics, in any of its tracks or cur 
ricula, particularly in the college 
preparatory. The smaller high school 
must exercise more ingenuity to pro- 
vide these high level classes. 

6. Special class for gifted: Any 
class for children identified as gifted 
which meets for one or more periods 
per week, designed to develop any 
talent in any subject field or expres- 
sive area. Special classes for gifted 
might thus be for only one period 
per week or might contain only 
gifted students for all instruction 
thruout the week and school year. 

7. Special school for gifted: Any 
school attended only by children 
who have been identified as gifted. 












































Principles Related to Provisions for Gifted Children 


1. Giftedness, as appraised by 
significant adult contributions to so- 
ciety, emerges with nurture. Out- 
standing performances by adults 
were not assured at the time the 
individual was conceived. Gifted 










children need love, sympathetic un 
derstanding, guidance, a good bal: 
ance of freedom to explore and 
question with sufficient direction and 
orderliness to develop and maintait 
personal integration. They requir 
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good education and much of it in 
order to use well whatever talents 
their parents may have passed on 
to tem thru heredity. They, as other 
children, need an environment out- 
side as well as within the school 
which stimulates realistic goal set- 
ting. persistent effort, feelings of 
success, and self acceptance. 

2. All talents any child possesses 
sho: Id be identified and developed. 
Thi. requires identification  proce- 
dures, starting at least as early as 
kincergarten and continuing thruout 
graduate study. It further suggests 
that talents in all areas of useful 
human endeavor be considered and 
that appropriate means of identifi- 
cation be developed and used. Pres- 
ently, identification procedures are 
much weaker in the expressive areas 
of art, music, dramatics, creative 
writing, dance, and social leadership 
than in other usual subject-matter 
fields. 

3. Provisions for the gifted are con- 
tinuous, extending from kindergar- 
ten thru and beyond high school 
graduation. Separate and unrelated 
programs at the various grade or 
school levels make provisions dif_i- 
cult if not impossible to carry out 
intelligently; coordination and artic- 
ulation are required. For example, 
enrichment which leads to rapid ad- 
vancement in an area of subject 
matter needs consideration at all 
levels. The sixth-grader who reads 
at ninth-grade level cannot be ex- 
pected to move into the seventh 
grade and profit greatly from read- 
ing instruction pitched at seventh- 
grade level. The ninth-grader who 
writes creatively and correctly needs 
more than routine study of literature 
when moving to the tenth grade. 

4. The gifted child and his par- 
ents, with assistance primarily from 
school people, have the responsibil- 
ity for making the final decision as 
to whether a child enters into any 
school provision which deviates 
markedly from the provisions for all 
children. The parents first and the 
child eventually have to assume 
most responsibility for the conse- 
quences of any decisions such as 
involved in acceleration, lengthened 
school day, career choice, and edu- 
cational programs leading thereto. 
Therefore, school people can well 
provide the best information possi- 
ble to the student and parents, con- 
fer with them concerning important 
choices, outline possible alternatives, 









but place most responsibility on the 
parents and upon the child as he 
grows older to make the choices for 
which he must eventually assume 
the consequences. Pressure groups 
and individual parents, of course, 
should not be allowed to set school 
policies, except thru the school 
board, and no parent should be per- 
mitted to force upon the school a 
program which school people judge 
would be injurious to the child and 
for which the school would have 
to assume responsibility. 

5. The general concept of non- 
elective common education in the 
elementary school is desirable. The 
American pattern of elementary edu- 
cation in which all areas of instruc- 
tion available to some children are 
also available to all other children in 
the same school should be contin- 
ued. Except in the largest metropoli- 


The instructional 
program needs 
continuous appraisal 
in terms of 
expanding areas .. . 


Photo courtesy 
Madison Public Schools 


tan areas of the nation, special 
classes and special schools for the 
gifted in which they receive all in- 
struction completely separated from 
the rest of the school children are 
unlikely to be advantageous and 
may be highly disadvantageous. 
However, special classes for a por- 
tion of the day or week may be 
advantageous. 

6. Emphasis on general education 
with the gifted students enrolled in 
a comprehensive high school should 
be continued rather than initiating 
highly specialized education toward 
a specific career or special high 
schools. Little value accrues to so- 
ciety or to the individual when the 
gifted student, before or after high 
school graduation, becomes so highly 
specialized as to be unable to com- 







municate with others, uses his talents 
for purely personal gain at the ex- 
pense of the less gifted, or becomes 
excessively antisocial or deeply dis- 
turbed emotionally. Many if not most 
colleges and universities yet place 
heavy emphasis on general educa- 
tion in their first two years of work; 
some colleges and universities rec- 
ommend specialized study toward a 
specific career only after the bac- 
calaureate degree. If this pattern 
continues in higher education, it 
would appear pointless to have 
highly specialized education for the 
gifted student in high school. As- 
suredly the program of high school 
education should not become so 
rigid that the gifted student must 
take a certain pattern of courses in 
the ninth grade in order to pursue 
other courses in the tenth grade and 
thereafter; for example, if a gifted 





student for any reason does not take 
algebra in the ninth grade, he should 
not be denied the opportunity of 
taking it in the tenth or eleventh 
grade. 

7. The entire instructional pro- 
gram needs continuous appraisal in 
terms of expanding areas of knowl- 
edge and changing social conditions. 
It is possible that certain areas and 
content of instruction are currently 
underemphasized and others are no 
longer serving the needs of pupils 
and society so well as formerly. For 
example, the somewhat typical pat- 
tern of requiring all high school stu- 
dents, Grades 9-12, to take three 
years of English, three years of so- 
cial studies, one vear of science, and 
one year of mathematics may no 
longer be an adequate pattern for 
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gifted or other students. The most 
desirable content of instruction in 
various subject-matter fields if it 
exists for gifted high school students 
has probably not been found as yet. 

8. School-community groups, in- 
cluding school boards, are needed 
to assist parents accept the charac- 
teristics of their own or other par- 
ents’ gifted children and educational 
procedures related thereto. Suppose 
that a school system wanted to try 
any one of the following: a) to ac- 
celerate by one year, somewhere 
between kindergarten and Grade 12, 
every highly gifted child who was 
also otherwise mature, b) to extend 
the elementary school day for 20 
minutes to provide instruction in a 
foreign language, music, art, science, 
or any other useful activity not pres- 
ently included, c) to allow the ex- 
ceptionally bright student to finish 
four years of high school with two 
to four classes accepted for college 
credit, d) to give credit for one or 
more high school classes, such as 
required English, upon satisfactory 
attainment examinations, and e) to 
give every superior high school 
graduate a scholarship to pursue 
higher education. Most parents of 
all children need to accept what- 
ever provision is tried or it will not 
work. The study and promotion 
groups of the various committees 
and councils for handicapped chil- 
dren provide models for parents and 
interested school people to study 
in connection with special provisions 
for gifted pupils. 

9. Study and action committees 
within the school system are needed 
to start and advance the education 
of gifted students. In the smaller 
schools, the principal or other ad- 
ministrator, teachers, and parents 
should be on the committee. In the 
larger systems, administrative, cur- 
riculum, guidance, psychological, 
special education personnel, and 
teachers must be included. It cannot 
be anticipated that a school system 
will accidentally do a good job of 
identifying and providing for gifted 
children. At the same time, parents 
as others must recognize that a 
school board has the final authority 
and responsibility for the school’s 
educational program. 

10. Instructional materials and re- 
sources, including library, labora- 
tory, and community facilities, are 
needed. The classrooms with only 
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required textbooks, chalkboard, and 
a seat per child permit only rela- 
tively ineffective learning. Gifted 
learners require other materials and 
facilities which encourage the iden- 
tification of critical problems and 
creative solutions thereto. 

11. Competent instructional, psy- 
chological, guidance, curriculum, and 
administrative staff are needed in 
the schools. Presently there is a 
critical shortage of all these. The 
education of gifted children cannot 
be better than the school personnel 
doing the work. Many children will 


continue to go unidentified, much 
less well provided for, until society 
recognizes the importance of well 
educated competent school staffs 
and gives the necessary financial 
support. School people, as well as 
the entire community, need to re- 
consider present low certification re- 
quirements for teachers and other 
school personnel. The low require- 
ments are closely related to low pay, 
Raise teachers’ salaries to a reason- 
able level and standards will go up, 
attracting the most gifted students 
to teaching. 





Proposals Concerning Administrative and Curriculum Provisions 


Immediately following are the 
more important administrative and 
curriculum provisions which have 
been reported as operative in one 
or more school systems. What works 
well in one system, however, may 
be completely inappropriate in an- 
other. Much experimentation is 
needed in particular school systems 
to decide the most appropriate pro- 
cedures for it. The large metropoli- 
tan district might proceed very 
differently from the small town or 
rural district. The district or indi- 
vidual school with a high proportion 
of gifted students among its children 
might proceed quite differently from 
the one having a very small per cent 
of gifted among its total student 
body. But, regardless of these fac- 
tors, the school should have identi- 
fied the arguments and research for 
and against each of the proposals. 
And, before attempting any one, the 
identification procedures and overall 
educational philosophy need to be 
agreed upon. Eventually, every ex- 
cellent program for gifted students 
is based upon the characteristics of 
the particular children, in a particu- 
lar school setting, from particular 
homes. As was suggested earlier, no 
provision which deviates markedly 
from the provisions for all children 
within the district or individual 
school should be undertaken without 
the cooperation and consent of the 
parents. 

1. Enrich learning activities for 
the gifted within regular classes 
thru grouping within the class and 
individualizing instruction. 

a. Achievement-level grouping is useful 
in a class in which the range of abilities 
is wide but in which there are three to 


five gifted students. Grouping the class 
on the basis of level of achievement in the 


particular subject matter can be usec to 
provide appropriate high level reacing 
and other assignments for the group of 
gifted as well as other groups. 

b. Friendship grouping is valuable pri- 
marily to get one or two of the gifted stu- 
dents to cooperate with the less able on 
various projects and assignments. While 
helping the less able, the more gi'ted 
should learn the subject matter more 
thoroly as well as learn to understand and 
appreciate their own and other students’ 
abilities and interests. 

c. Differential ability grouping is par- 
ticularly useful for gifted students to get 
practice in a variety of tasks, including 
leadership, research, writing, and the like. 
In this case, the gifted student is assigned 
a role in the group, such as of chairman, 
researcher, writer, etc., to develop a_par- 
ticular skill. 

d. Pairing a gifted student with a less 
able student can lead to a better under- 
standing between the two in such activi- 
ties as working on mathematics problems, 
science experiments, foreign-language con- 
versation, and the like. The gifted student 
should not, however, be held to the pace 
set by the slower student nor should he 
work with a slower learner unless he de- 
rives benefit from doing so. 

e. Unit teaching uses a variety of group- 
ings of students, individualized assign- 
ments and necessitates good instructional 
materials and facilities. With excellent 
teacher leadership and hard work, unit 
teaching challenges the most able learners 
and yet meets the characteristics of the 
less able. 

f. Individual projects and assignments 
of value to gifted students are far too 
numerous to list. The major goals are to 
strengthen the gifted student’s grasp of 
the subject matter, to develop his initia 
tive and creativity, to encourage his zest 
for learning, and to help him grow in 
self-direction and self-evaluation. 


2. Consider admitting highly gifted 
children (1Q’s 130 or higher on an 
individual intelligence test) to 
Grade I at an earlier entrance age. 
Some very bright children are as 
mature intellectually, socially, and 
physically at age five years, si\ 
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uch months as other less bright children might profitably to himself and so- standing upon matriculation to an 
iety at age six years, six months. Identi- ciety complete the baccalaureate de- _ institution of higher learning, or the 
vel fication of these highly gifted might gree at age 20. The acceleration student might start colleen: educa- 
affs be possible during the kindergarten. might come at any school level, in- tion at age 18 but finish the eight- 
cial For districts or schools not operating cluding high school and college, and vear medical or Ph.D. program in six 
| as a kindergarten, the assessment the older the child, the more initia- vears instead of eight. This proposal, 
re- wou'd probably be quite expensive tive and responsibility he can as- «s the preceding which treat forms 
Te- and also less reliable. sume for his decision. of acceleration, implies that the per- 
‘her 3. Consider accelerating gifted. 5 Consider gearing the school nS responsible for accelerating the 
ire- chil’ren, who because of the month - ¢gtructure to the unavaded plan student must accept the conse- 
ay. in which they were born, are above wherein the gifted child is pro- quences of their actions upon the 
son- Re the iverage age of all children en- joted from the primary school to Child and society to the same extent 
up, tering Grade 1. Most of these gifted the intermediate school when he that those who enforce no accelera- 
ents children are more mature physically, has achieved the goals of the pri- tion, especially in institutions of 
5 soci: ly, and emotionally than are mary school: promote the child from _ higher learning, must accept the 
othe: younger children of average — the intermediate school to the junior ©oMSequences of their actions. 
a : 08 a . sy high school when he has achieved 6. Examine the possibility of a 
Z acce lens ese silted children, €n- the goals of the intermediate grades; special class within the school, cross- 
é to terns wero I at age 6-3 to 6-9 will and continue the same procedure, ing grade lines as necessary, to meet 
cing be 15 to 18% years old when gradu- junior to senior high school, senior for one or more periods per week 
P of i me oy = school. Finishing the high school to undergraduate higher in which special, but not all, in- 
“i q tales ae psi education, undergraduate higher ed- struction is given to gifted children. 
wu io per ol of rien: coe <f a ucation to graduate education. This This may be most advantageous in 
> on , acceteration for school structure and promotional an elementary or high school where 
hile means which may be employed. ) system. might result in a student’s only a small per cent of the children 
-_ 4 Consider accelerating highly completing high school shortly after are gifted. 
pos gifted children who are the same his 16th birthday, or college level 7. Explore the possibilities for pro- 
fees age as most children, provided their courses might be offered in high viding instruction for gifted children 
social and emotional development is school with the student receiving agp sail areas ah as music 
viet normal. The highly gifted child one or more years of advanced art, aaah, oul pan Ho a fox- 
ine eign language (if the language can 
like. Sie | be continued for more than one 
zned aT | | i vear), rather than confining the 
nan, oe | gifted child only to such usual sub- 
seal tz , ject matter areas as language arts, 
sini . P social studies, science, and arithme- 
ale — tic. Lengthening the school day, 
stivi- - Saturday classes, summer classes, 
lems, and special classes meeting for one 
ads or more periods per week might be 
wee used for this purpose. 
d he 8. Examine the core and multiple- 
> de- period class, especially in the junior 
high school, as a means of permit- 
a ting better individualization of in- 
noel struction, better understanding of 
Hlent pupils, more adequate guidance, and 
unit better teacher-parent conferences 
the and subsequent planning. Teachers 
cannot provide well for 150 or more 
rents pupils each day; core and multi- 
"too period classes permit a teacher to 
a have 50 to 80 or 90 pupils per day. 
p @ Pupil-teacher ratio should be 
2 brought in line with what is essen- 
w in tial for the teacher to identify and 
provide well for individual children, 
fted including the gifted. 
1 9. Consider devising high school 
Bs curricula or tracks, e.g., college 
age. preparatory, general, vocational that 
7 “ more adequately meets the interests 
pe Pals bagel oa the necesscry funds for public schools to do an excellent ane ean sited eens: 
' garten thru graduate school, deserves to become blighted (Turn to Page 21) 
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Our Schools in a Post-Sputnik World 


CHOOL people are likely to feel 

two ways about the post-sputnik 
public scrutiny our schools are 
receiving. 

Much of the new look at educa- 
tion is highly critical. Some of this 
criticism is irresponsible. When it is 
alleged—without evidence—that_to- 
day’s students know less than yester- 
day’s students used to, educators are 
understandably annoyed. It is one 
thing to bring a careful charge 
against some current educational 
practice; it is something else to raise 
up phantoms, then exorcise them to 
the plaudits of the uninformed. 


Urges Public Participation 


Yet, the teaching profession has 
long urged the general public to take 
an active part in shaping school 
policies and programs. Surely, we 
are not so naive as to believe that 
this will, or can, take place with 
unswervingly high resolve and 
discretion. 

Regardless of how teachers and 
administrators feel about the present 
upsurge of public criticism, two 
things are becoming increasingly 
clear. First, a confident American 
view about the nature of democratic 


The Great Debate over public education continues. 
Some of the broadsides leveled against our school 
programs come from irresponsible critics while in 
specific cases some of the charges are justified. 


THORWALD ESBENSEN 
Port Wing Public Schools, Port Wing, Wisconsin 


societies as compared to totalitarian 
regimes is being sharply challenged 
by world events. Second, the pres- 
sure of this challenge will almost 
certainly bring about some striking 
changes in emphasis in American 
public schooling. 

What is this American view—once 
held with conviction—that now 
seems no more than a possibility? 

It has been thought that a totali- 
tarian regime, by its very nature, 
cannot exist for long. This is be- 
cause it carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction. I re- 
member imbibing this idea while 
going thru university during the for- 
ties. One of my teachers even wrote 
a paper on the subject. As I recall, 
his reasoning was both persuasive 
and attractive. But, facts have a way 
of outgrowing the theories made to 
contain them. I do not see how any 
dispassionate observer of the present 
world scene can fail to remark the 
power of the ruling cliques in both 
Russia and China. This does not, it 


is true, rule out the possibility of a 
relaxation of this internal control 
thru evolution, nor even the chance 
that some counter-revolutionary up- 
heaval will throw out the entire 
regime. Either or both may come to 
pass. And, of course, many internal 
changes have been, are, and will 
continue, taking place. But, it is 
difficult to find much evidence to 
support any comforting prediction of 
things to come. 


Progress and Freedom 


Closely allied to this idea of in- 
ternal collapse is the notion that 
technological progress is dependent 
upon social freedom. In the years 
immediately following the Russian 
Revolution, it was reassuring to hear 
that Soviet peasants were beating 
their tractors with whips. Even in 
the late thirties, the peasants were 
still flailing away, according to 
American folk-lore. World War II 
seriously shook this view of Soviet 
incompetency in a world of modern 
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technology; then, post-war feats in 
the field of nuclear energy suggested 
a Soviet science of impressive qual- 
ity; finally, came the humiliating 
spuiniks to whirl away in dramatic 
fashion our national myth of tech- 
nolo zical superiority. 

Given present circumstances, 
thers would seem to be little basis 
for ‘he belief that an authoritarian 
system of government will necessar- 
ily mpede technological advance. 
In ‘rying to understand this situa- 
tion it might be helpful to lay aside 
for ‘ne moment the habit of refusing 
to (eal with something less than 
everything at once. In our anxiety 
to avoid “compartmentalized” think- 
ing, we often hate to admit that any- 
thing can ever be, in any sense, 
seperate from anything else. This 
may be a valuable cast of mind for 
remedying a fault in philosophy. 
But, carried to an extreme, such 
insistence upon finding inter-related- 
ness produces an intellectual mish- 
mash that does little to aid 
comprehension. 

Consider the matter of totalitarian 
government. This could be an all- 
inclusive concept of control within 
a society. Would this correspond 
with the facts of Soviet life? Prob- 
ably not. We know that anyone who 
steps out of line politically in the 
Soviet Union is asking for trouble. 
We do not know that novelty of 
thought and action in other fields— 
say, in science or industry—is dis- 
couraged. There are indications that, 
in some areas of Soviet life, original 
thinking and doing are not only per- 
mitted but are substantially re- 
warded. It is possible that part of 
our inability to grasp and acknowl- 
edge this important fact has been 
due to our fondness for seeing every- 
thing as one piece. 


Artists in Society 


The same thing has been true of 
our thinking about art and the role 
of the artist in society. An artist, 
we have said, can flourish only in a 
free society. 

But, is this really so? The history 
of art certainly does not support 
this belief. Again and again, great 


art has been created by men living 
' under despotisms of one kind or 
» another. 


I am not, let me make it clear, in 


| favor of despotic societies. The hu- 
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» man values that make possible, and 
' in turn are made possible by, a 


democratic social order are infinitely 
preferable to those that are nur- 
tured in totalitarian regimes. This, 
however, is not the point here. The 
point is: in certain respects, we seem 
to have been deluding ourselves 
about the nature of totalitarianism 
and, consequently, have been un- 
derestimating the strength of its 
challenge. 

There are signs of an awakening. 
During the past year, a great change 
has taken place in our climate of 
complacency. We seem to. be rec- 
ognizing that there are no easy an- 
swers, that a long-term nation-wide 
educational effort offers our best 
hope of survival. 

While there is no unanimity con- 
cerning what we ought to emphasize 
in our schools, a certain broad pat- 
tern of agreement may be emerging. 
Despite the initial pressure for con- 
centrating almost exclusively on 
mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences, a more balanced subject 
matter view seems likely to prevail. 
When no less a personage than Vice 
President Nixon advocates the devel- 
opment of well-rounded scholars, we 
may feel confident that the liberal 
arts curriculum will not lack for 
defenders. 


Providing for Gifted 


A more lively issue is the question 
of how much increased attention 
should be given to the needs of our 
gifted students. The threat of the 
current challenge to our way of life 
is ominous, and the quality of our 
response may be decisive. 

Yet, some educators—particularly 
in those who found their social vi- 
sion during the stirring days of the 
New Deal—are appalled by sugges- 
tions that we pull out the academic 
stops for our brightest students. The 
fact that not a few of these educa- 
tors are, themselves, “eggheads” may 
or may not be a stunning inconsis- 
tency; opinions vary on this point. 
Logic aside, however, what is being 
raised is the old bugaboo of educat- 
ing an elite to the detriment of the 
common man. 

Is the anxiety justified? Today, it 
seems possible that this fear may be 
only the skeleton of a once vital 
worry, a mere companion to the dis- 
credited bones of the “class war” 
theory. 

New times require new themes. 
A leading spokesman for American 
liberals, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has 








struck this note for liberalism in gen- 
eral. The battle cries of 25 years ago 
are no longer serviceable, says 
Schlesinger in an article, Where 
Does the Liberal Go From Here?, in 
the August 4, 1957, issue of The New 
York Times Magazine. “What we 
need . . . is a rebirth of satire, of 
dissent, of irreverence, of an un- 
compromising insistence that phoni- 
ness is phony and platitudes are 
platitudinous.” Schlesinger selects 
conformity as being one of the most 
important of our present-day cul- 
tural ills, and educators should find 
this continuation of his analysis 
especially pertinent: “Conformity is 
the greater danger not when it is 
coerced but when it is sought—when 
any deviation from what the sociolo- 
gists call the peer-group fills the 
individual with anxiety and guilt.” 
What we need to guard against is 
“a conspiracy of blandness, seeking 
to bury all tension and conflict in 
American life under a mess of plati- 
tude and piety. . . .” What ought to 
worry us is “not the hard-faced men, 
but the faceless men.” 


Views of Educators 


Measured against this problem, 
the values of some of our liberal 
educators seem to be like the values 
of Arthur Winner in By Love Pos- 
sessed: good, but irrelevant. 

Gerald W. Johnson, writing in the 
December 9, 1957, issue of The New 
Republic, brings what I take to be 
the Schlesinger thesis to bear on this 
point: “When I read in educational 
journals that we must at all costs 
eliminate the competitive spirit from 
education, lest Simple Simon de- 
velop an inferiority complex by dis- 
covering Socrates is a better man, 
J consign those journals to the com- 
pany of the faculty.” Concludes 
Johnson, “I harbor no doubt that the 
low prestige of education in this re- 
public is, as they say, a national 
scandal. I agree that it would be 
better if the American public had 
more respect for education and edu- 
cators, and I offer this prescription 
for the malaise. If the National Edu- 
cation Association wishes us to re- 
spect its members more—make us!” 

There are indications that a grow- 
ing number of educators are spelling 
out the implications of the Schles- 
inger-Johnson position. For example, 
the March, 1958, issue of The Wis- 
consin Journal of Education reports 
a speech given to a Schoolmasters 
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Club by Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education. The report says, in 
part: “In tracing the history of 
American education, Dean Stiles 
emphasized that ‘an educational in- 
stitution which fails to adapt its 
services to the times will be dis- 
carded by the American people in 
favor of one which does.’ 

“Each characteristic age produces 
its own unique educational institu- 
tions, which tend to support the 
status quo and in so doing ‘may be- 
come the foremost resistors to 
change, he observed. 

“Because the first half of the 20th 
century has been called the ‘age of 
the common man,’ it has tended to 
be the ‘day of the average, charac- 
terized by a glorification of estab- 
lished dogma, an acceptance of mass 
public opinion, and conformity to 
group mores, he continued. 

““But the Atomic Age has ex- 
ploded the educational philosophy 
and many of the conceptions of edu- 
cational needs of.the Pre-World War 
II days. This new age places new 
demands upon secondary education, 
and our people are insistent that 
schools adapt themselves to meet 
the requirements of our times,’ Dean 
Stiles said... . 

“The Atomic Age demands 
changes in the high school curricu- 
lum to make it possible for gifted 
students to accelerate their educa- 
tional programs; to guarantee that 
all students develop a command of 
the basic skills for scholarship and 
continued learning; to bring course 
content abreast with the rapid ex- 
pansion of knowledge in all fields; 
and to place a greater emphasis 
upon preparation for college and 
post-high school programs of or- 
ganized education, Stiles pointed 
out.” 

It is noteworthy, I think, that 
Dean Stiles particularly singles out 
the American high school as having 
a large duty to revise certain of its 
educational conceptions and _proce- 
dures. Reviewing, in the January, 
1958, issue of Harper's, Paul Wood- 
rings book, A Fourth of a Nation, 
Paul Pickrel makes this significant 
observation: “Except for an occa- 
sional flare-up over something like 
the teaching of reading, there seems 
to be comparatively little public 
criticism of the nursery schools, kin- 
dergartens, and lower grades, all of 
which are dominated by the educa- 
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tionists and the theory that the 
growth and development of the indi- 
vidual child are the matters of 
primary concern. Except for an occa- 
sional flare-up over something like 
the loyalty of teachers, there seems 
to be comparatively little public 
criticism of the colleges, which are 
dominated (except for schools of 
education) by the subject-matterists 
and the theory that the growth and 
dissemination of the various 
branches of knowledge are the mat- 
ters of primary concern. The prob- 
lematic area in education lies in 
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. learning is her primary task .. . 


between, in the secondary schools, 
the junior and senior high schools.” 


Position of High Schools 


There is little question but that 
our high schools are in an educa- 
tional no man’s land. And, at the 
present time, the hottest point at 
issue between the “educationists” 
and the “subject-matterists” is how 
best to meet the needs of our gifted 
students. 

Three approaches to this problem 
are generally offered. These are 1) 
the Enrichment Program, 2) the 
Accelerated Program, and 3) the 
Ability Grouping Program. 

Under the Enrichment Program, 
the teacher tries to take care of the 
gifted student by giving him inde- 


_ pendent work to do outside the reg- 


ular class assignments. In class, he 
may be called upon to lead group 
discussions; in general, he will have 
an opportunity to help his slower 





classmates understand what is going 
on. The “educationists”, who almost 
always favor this approach, main. 
tain: a) that a creative teacher 
should be able to deal with each of 
his students as an individual, b) that 
the ideas of the gifted child will 
stimulate the slower class members, 
and c) that, in any case, the giited 
student, because he is gifted, has 
a responsibility for helping out his 
less talented fellows. 

“Subject-matterists” are incline: to 
attack the Enrichment Program on 
the grounds that it is a snare ind 
a delusion. In the first place, say the 
“subject-matterists”, any teacher who 
has to make, as a normal thing, | our 
or five preparations a day for si~ or 
seven classes of 30 or more studunts 
per class, would have to be more 
than creative to deal with eacl: of 
his students as an individual. He 
would have to be a genius. Furtier- 
more, additional work for the gii ted 
student is not what is most neeced. 
Lacking even more is the steady op- 
portunity for intellectual give-and- 
take between the gifted student .nd 
his teacher—an arrangement which 
the Enrichment Program by its very 
nature precludes, unless the inter- 
ests and capabilities of the rest of 
the class are to be ignored, which is 
obviously not the answer. Finally, 
let’s cut out the malarkey about the 
gifted student’s duty to be Teach- 
er’s Helper. Within the bounds of 
simple decency and respect for the 
rights of others, the first and fore- 
most duty of every student is to get 
for himself as deep and broad and 
purposeful an education as his capa- 
bilities will permit. Because he is a 
human being, he will have further 
responsibilities, of course. But, inso- 
far as he is a student, learning is his 
primary task; within the limits de- 
scribed, other considerations should 
be secondary. 

The Accelerated Program is de- 
signed to free the gifted student 
from the academic lock-step of his 
age group. In keeping with this pro- 
gram, the gifted student may gallop 
along from grade to grade at the 
gait that best suits him. But, while 
this procedure makes it possible fc: 
the gifted student to study at a level 
commensurate with his ability and 
academic background, it has a draw- 
back that, in my opinion, outweighs 
the merits of the program: By skip- 
ping grades, a bright youngster 
thrust into situations where all, o 
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nearly all, of his classmates are phys- 
ically, socially, and emotionally more 
mature than he is. This does not 
make for a well-balanced educa- 
tional environment. For this reason, 
I c:nnot believe that the Acceler- 
ate’ Program offers the best means 
for neeting the needs of our gifted 
stuc ents. 

It is my feeling that the Ability 
Grouping Program is preferable to 
eithor the Enrichment Program or 
the \ccelerated Program. One of our 
nation’s most forthright and re- 
specced authorities on American ed- 
ucation, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, in 
an .rticle, Race and the Schools, in 
the ‘anuary, 1958 issue of the Atlan- 
tic, puts the matter this way: In 


Wasi 


“a 








iington, D. C., “the school au- | 


thorities, with the approval of the | 


biracial Board of Education, have 
worked out a homogeneous grouping 


range of differences in each class. 
For the senior high schools this has 





Superintendents Ponder an Important 


at all levels, in order to reduce the | 


| Professional Decision 


resulted in a four-sequence curricu- | 


lum or a four-track system, as it is 
popularly called. It provides an hon- 
ors curriculum for the most gifted 


students, a regular preparatory and | 


a general curriculum for the second 
and third groups, and basic studies 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
social studies for the slow learners. 
This plan helps the academically re- 


tarded children, whether black or | 


white, to catch up while protecting 


the scholastic needs of the brighter | 


children of both races. Children in 
all groups have made remarkable 
progress as a result of individual 


instruction in remedial and develop- | 


mental reading. As the gap between 
the brightest and the dullest children 
is just as wide among white chil- 
dren, even tho more of them can 


| qualify for the ‘honors’ and college | 


preparatory groups, this is the kind 


| of plan which our educators should 


have devised long ago, not merely | 
to achieve the utmost development 
of the gifted, but to give each child 
the kind of education best suited to | 
his capacities. To condemn such 
homogeneous grouping as undemo- 
cratic is sheer nonsense, since it 
provides genuine equality of 
opportunity.” 

Meanwhile, our national Great 
Debate over public school education 
continues. Some decisions may soon 


be forthcoming. 
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N THE pioneer days of this coun- 

try when the first roads were being 
opened up to the west, small stone 
| markers were often placed one mile 
apart to show the distance still re- 
maining to the next major town. 
The milestones gave encouragement 
| to the travelers to show the distance 
| they had traveled as well as the dis- 
| tance yet to go. 

As school administration has 
moved along the trail toward 
stronger professional status, there 
have been some milestones bigger 
than the rest. Ten years ago such a 


| milestone was the result of the an- 


nouncement that a tremendous pro- 
gram of improvement in school 
administration was being created, 


largely as the result of generous 


grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. We think another such large 
milestone looms up just ahead. 
Schoolmen to Vote 


At the next meeting of the Ameri- 


MEN AND MILESTONES 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools 


can Association of School Adminis- 
trators—Atlantic City in February of 
1959—the members of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
will be asked to vote Yes or No to a 
proposal to make two years of grad- 
uate training in an approved college 
or university a qualification for mem- 
bership in the Association. As is 
usual in such matters, present mem- 
bers of the Association will be un- 
affected by the regulation as long as 
they remain in good standing. As is 
usual, also, the date for the enforce- 
ment of such regulations is advanced 
a few vears—in this case, January 1, 
1964. 

While the proposal for AASA is 
not something completely new under 
the sun it comes mighty close to it. 
True, the state education associa- 
tions in both Kansas and Maine have 
adopted training qualifications for 
membership, but the attempt by a 
national professional association to 
enforce such a requirément for the 
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field of education is apparently a 
new idea. 

How, then, did it come about? 
After the Kellogg Foundation- 
financed Cooperative Program in 
Educatignal Administration had run 
five years of its course, a Committee 
for the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration was established with a 
supplementary Kellogg grant as a 
functioning part of the AASA. Be- 
ginning with a full-time executive 
secretary and a committee of 18 
persons representing the colleges, 
the national school board organiza- 
tion, state departments of education, 
and practicing school administrators, 
the committee began to look back 
over the accomplishments of the 
CPEA and ahead to the kind of en- 
forcement of professional standards 
which would insure more adequate 
training for school administrators. 
The committee was interested, too, 
in procedures which would insure 
inservice help for administrators al- 
ready on the job. 


Research by Committee 


During the first two years of the 
committee, research studies were 
analyzed and experimental training 
programs were carefully appraised. 
Newer techniques in the training of 
school administrators—such things as 
internships, field surveys, experi- 
mental laboratories, social science 
seminars, case-type instruction, and 
the like—were carefully evaluated. 
Then the committee began to advise 
with colleges and universities which 
were interested in appraising their 
preparation program for administra- 
tors and in making recommendations 
for change. Similar consultations in- 
volved changes in state certification 
regulations. And perhaps the most 
important work during this phase 
was the establishment of liaison with 
the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. The 
committee drafted a guide for the 
accreditation of colleges which offer 
work in school administration. Later, 
the guide was adopted by the Coun- 
cil. The committee has encouraged 
school board associations to adopt 
policies which limit the selection of 
local school administrators to gradu- 
ates of approved institutions only. 
In February of 1958, the committee 
released Something to Steer By, a 
series of 35 proposals for better 
preparation of school administrators. 
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But in all of these worthwhile 
changes the school administrator 
was asking other groups to do his 
work for him. How then could 
school administrators themselves, or- 
ganized within the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
give some strength to their convic- 
tions about standards of prepara- 
tion? From its Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administra- 
tion came the suggestion to the 
AASA executive committee that 
qualifications for membership in the 
association was one possible avenue. 
Such a proposal, the committee 
warned, had to have at least two 
features. First, it should provide for 
an adequate amount of graduate 
training in an institution which had 
a genuine professional preparation 
program for school administrators 
(altho conceivably much of the 
graduate study could be in related 
fields other than strictly educational 
administration). Second, graduate 
study in any institution should not 
be allowed; there must be accredi- 
tation controls which will lend to 
the accreditation movement the un- 





deniable strength and power of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Advice Sought 


The seven members of AASA’s 
executive committee have urged 
every member of the association to 
consider seriously this proposal. 
They go further. They ask all mem- 
bers of the education profession to 
contemplate the effects of our action 
and to advise with us in this and 
other matters which lend status and 
strength to the profession at large. 

We make this proposal with a few 
convictions in mind. First, the com- 
plex job of administering America’s 
schools is one which is entirely too 
important and too complex to be left 


to haphazard selection and training. 
Second, our evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that a good training program for 
administrators is an expensive one 
in time and money. Third, we are 
convinced that many colleges were 
“backed into” the training of school 
administrators in a day when vir'u- 
ally all graduate study was for pco- 
ple who expected to occupy admin- 
istrative positions. With the incre: se 
of the graduate training for class- 
room teachers, many of these smal er 
colleges (and some large ones as 
well) could better use their ‘e- 
sources and their facilities by s)e- 
cializing in fields of preparation 
other than administration. And 
fourth, we recognize the propri: ty 
for voluntary national professio: al 
associations to step out ahead of 
state certification regulations and cx- 
isting practice. 

We realize that the step we «sk 
our members to consider is a |ig 
one. But by our response we will 
indicate just how serious we ite 
about professional standards ‘or 
school administration. This proposal 
will in no manner affect the status 
of the many associate members w 10 
now belong to our Association. Nor 
will it affect the status of present 
members, regular and associate. In 
no way does the term “two years of 
graduate study” imply that we are 
talking about two years of courses 
labeled “school administration’—in- 
deed quite the opposite is true, for 
we strongly believe that the well- 
prepared school administrator is one 
who has more than a casual ac- 
quaintance with the social sciences 
and humanities—and not exclusively 
at the undergraduate level. 

The milestone is there for us to 
etch the words which signify how 
far we have come in the advance- 
ment of our profession. Schoo! 
administrators will decide come 
February. 





The Art of Writing ; 
The first virtue, the touchstone, of 
a masculine style is its use of the 
active verb and concrete noun. 
When you write in the active voice 
—“They gave him a _ teapot’—you 
write as a man. When you write “He 
was made the recipient of a teapot’ 
you write jargon.—Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, On The Art of Writing. 
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‘(ONSIDERED the most promis- 
C ing group of freshmen at the 
Wisconsin State Colleges are the 948 
students granted legislative scholar- 
shins. They are selected by college 
adininistrators with the help of high 
school principals as potential schol- 
ars and leaders. Their scholarship 
grant pays only $117 for the school 
vear, about one-eighth of the year’s 
expense, but the recognition of their 
potcntial is a most important part of 
the :rant. Unfortunately “potential” 
cant be casned by the student at the 
college business office. 

The State College Regents have 
just completed a study of this year’s 
freseman scholarship winners as 
background for their proposal to 
widen the grants to include upper 
class students, to a maximum of 10% 
of the total enrollment. Is it state 
money well spent? Are the scholar- 
shi students worthy of the confi- 
dence, backed by cash, of the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin? Can the state 
hope to get an adequate return for 
its money? 

Some answers to these and other 
questions about scholarships come 
from the students themselves. On the 
10 college campuses they were asked 
to answer a battery of questions 
about themselves. This study is 
based on an 85% return, from 507 
coeds and 302 men. 

Would they have come to college 
without the scholarship? Almost half 
of them would have. One-third are 
not certain they would have enrolled 





One of the events calling for suits and formals is the freshmen reception. Here freshmen meet 
President Rexford S. Mitchell, Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, and Mrs. Mitchell. 
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A study of the students receiving 





legislative scholarships shows 


WISCONSIN MAKES 
GOOD INVESTMENT 


Ricuarp P. BAILey 
Assistant to the Director 
Wisconsin State Colleges 


without the $117 “push,” and an- 
other 16% claim that they would not 
have come. 


Financing Education 


The scholarship students do not 
come from wealthy homes. One in 
four must work part time at college 
to meet expenses and a few (6%) 


small town, and graduates of a small 
high school enrolling less than 500 
students. Oldest student is 22; 
youngest is 17. 

They are 40% from a Wisconsin 
farm and another 26% from villages 
of less than 1,000 population. From 
metropolitan areas of more than 
50,000 only a handful (3.5%) come. 












































are borrowing to pay college bills. 
Most of them have saved for college 
(74%) and with some help from their 
parents they can make it financially. 
This is not the “convertible crowd” 
and, altho one in 10 does own a car, 
many of them need the vehicle for 
commuting between home and the 
campus. No scholarship student’s car 
is new, in fact, all but eight of them 
are more than five years old, with 
models going back to 1932. 

The scholarship freshmen are most 
often 18 years old, from a farm or 


The high schools from which the 
freshmen were graduated are small. 
One in 20 of the students came from 
high schools with less than 100 stu- 
dents; one in four came from high 
schools of 100 to 200 students; and 
about every other student is a gradu- 
ate of a high school of 200 to 500 
students. 


Quality of Students 


They did very well in high school. 
Two-hundred of them were either 
valedictorian or salutatorian of their 
graduating class. Another one-third 
were among the 10 highest ranking 
students in their class. 

Were they high school leaders? 
Almost without exception the an- 
swer is yes. One out of every five 
was president of his class during one 
of the four years of high school. An- 
other 62% were presidents of school 
clubs or organizations. They were 
active in music (58%), publications 
(52%), dramatics (46%), and ath- 
letics (45%). 

And now in college they plan to 
continue their interest in extracur- 
ricular activities. One of their prob- 
lems is acquiring a wardrobe. In 
general, the girls have better stocked 
wardrobes than the boys. Among the 
302 boys there are eight who do not 
own a suit. Half of the boys have 
only one suit which must serve for 
formal, informal, and Sunday-go-to- 
meeting best. Only four boys have 
more than three suits. Tuxedos in 
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the boys’ dorms are as rare as mink 
in the girls’ dormitory. Only two of 
the freshmen own a tuxedo. 

The coeds on scholarship most 
often own from six to 10 skirts with 
half of them owning fewer than 10. 
Largest wardrobe is owned by a 
Stevens Point coed whose closet 
bulges with 35 skirts. Smallest ward- 
robe contains only two skirts. Most 
of the girls own at least one formal 
gown. One in six girls does not own 
a formal but another one in six owns 
three or more. One fortunate coed 
owns seven formals. 

Only two of the 809 students are 
married. Among their freshman 
classmates there are 316 married 
men and women so that the scholar- 
ship students seem to be remarkably 
free from matrimonial “entangle- 
ments.” Further proof of their pres- 
ent disinterest in matrimony is the 
small number (13 students ) who are 
engaged. About one in five is going 
steady and the remaining 638 are 
“free and unattached.” 

Home at college is most often in 
the college dormitory where 566 
live. Others live in a private room- 
ing house (14%), in their own home 
(7%), or commute (6%). 


Education of Parents 


Parents of college youngsters over 
the nation are often college gradu- 
ates themselves. Aware of the ad- 
vantages of college in their own lives 
these parents insist that their off- 
spring get the same educational 
start. The state college scholarship 
freshmen are unusual in having par- 
ents who do not fit the national pat- 
tern—they are not college graduates. 
Among fathers only one in 16 is a 
college graduate; among mothers 
only one in 25 has earned a college 


degree. 

Altho mothers were less often col- 
lege graduates than fathers they 
were, generally, better educated as 


a group. Almost half (46%) of the 
fathers had only an vigil grade 
education or less. Mothers were most 
often (61%) at least high school 
graduates with only one in four an 
eighth grade graduate or less. 

And yet the parents of the scholar- 
ship students, usually without a col- 
lege education themselves, were the 
most influential persons in guiding 
their children toward college. More 
than half of the freshmen (57%) 
named their father or mother as 
“most influential” in helping them 
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Working part time is common among state 
college freshmen, Parents, generally, are 
not wealthy. 


decide on a college career. One other 
person had great influence—some 
high school teacher—named by 36% 
of the students. At the bottom of the 
list of influential people in drawing 
the youngsters to campus were the 
college teachers themselves. 


Importance of English 

The favorite high school subjects 
of Wisconsin’s scholarship freshmen 
were mathematics, science, English, 
and history in that order with math- 
ematics and science far out in front. 
Such “popular” courses as speech, 
music, art, and physical education 
were named as favorites so seldom 
by the scholarship winners that their 
total was only one-fifth of the vote 
given mathematics alone. 

And here is one of the most fasci- 


nating results of the survey. With 
high school mathematics and science 
considered a favorite by 46% of the 
students it would seem to follow 
that these college-preparatory sub- 
jects would also be considered most 
useful in college. However, the stu- 
dents reverse themselves when 
asked, after two months of college, 
“What high school course is most 
useful?” Almost half of them (457) 
named English! 

High school English, the favorite 
subject of only one in seven students 
is considered “most useful” by every 
other scholarship student. English is 
named two-to-one over mathemati-s, 
its closest rival, by the students. It 
beats out chemistry by almost four- 
to-one; history by 12-to-one; and 
Latin by 25-to-one. 

These are the most promising of 
the state college freshmen but the 
picture would not be complete ror 
the questions answered unless their 
plans after college were known. 
They plan to teach. Two out of 
three of them are taking professioiial 
courses to become elementary or 
secondary teachers in Wisconsia’s 
schools. Only one other profession 
has a noticeable attraction for the 
scholarship students, engineering, 
the chosen field of one out of four 
of the men. One lone coed admitted 
that she planned to be a housewife. 

Altho 40% of the students are 
from a farm, less than 1% plan to be 
farmers. There are a sprinkling of 
future physicians, scientists, attor- 
neys, and social workers with 3% 


undecided. 
(Turn to Page 21) 





Clothes for class are skirts and blouses for coeds, slacks and shirts for men. 
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Ff THE many tools and tech- 
O niques available to the science 
teacher, one of the most versatile 
and effective when properly used is 
the demonstration. In order to util- 
ize this tool so as to facilitate its 
maximum contribution to learning in 
the science class, it would be well for 
the teacher not only to consider its 
potentialities but also its limitations. 

It should be made clear at the out- 
set that a demonstration is not an 
experiment nor can it fulfill the pur- 
pose of laboratory experience in the 
science class, While numerous _in- 
vestigations have been-undertaken 
to determine the relative merits of 
the use of demonstrations versus the 
use of the laboratory in science 
teaching, a careful analysis of many 
of these seems to indicate a lack of 
clear understanding of the difference 
in purpose in these two activities. If 
we admit as most contemporary 
science educators emphasize, that 
besides being a body of organized 
knowledge science is a method of 
inquiry, then it seems clear that, if 
the total objectives of science teach- 
ing are to be realized, the pupils 
must have experience in using the 
methods of science to solve prob- 
lems in the science laboratory. Fur- 
thermore, the demonstrations cannot 
displace other properly used devices 
for teaching science such as the field 
trip, films and filmstrips, the chalk- 
board, textbook and reference book 
assignments, and class discussions. 
Each have their contributions to 
make to the total task of the science 
teacher, 


Place of Demonstrations 


With this note of caution and lim- 
itation in mind then, let us consider 
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Are You Getting 
the Most Out of Your 
Science Demonstration? 


While the demonstration is not the answer to all 
science teaching problems, it can serve many purposes 
if it is properly planned and effectively presented. 


JAMES W. BUSCH 


Supervisor of Schools—Science 


State Department of Public Instruction 


the place of science demonstrations 
and how they can be most effec- 
tively used. A demonstration can be 
defined as an illustration, display or 
activity conducted by an individual 
or group for the benefit of another 
individual or group. As such, there 
are a number of purposes which the 
demonstration can serve. Ten of 
these are listed below. With a little 
thought any science teacher can per- 
haps add to the list. 

While space does not permit the 
illustration of each of them, a few 
simple examples are given to indi- 
cate the type of demonstration 
which may be used to achieve the 
various objectives. 

1. To stimulate interest—to motivate 
The more or less spectacular or un- 
usual demonstration can be used to 
advantage for satisfying this purpose. 
For example, the ammonium dichro- 
mate volcano can be used to moti- 
vate the study of chemical reaction, 
or the supporting of a beach ball on 
a jet of air from a vacuum cleaner 
for Bernoulli’s principle. 
2. To facilitate comprehension—to make 
clear by analysis 
The understanding of the function 
of the diaphragm in respiration using 
a bell jar model with a rubber sheet 
“diaphragm” and balloon “lungs.” 
3. To facilitate the development of skills 
—to show methods and techniques 
A demonstration can be effective in 
instructing pupils in such laboratory 
techniques as lighting a bunsen burner 
properly, collecting gasses by water 
displacement, using a beam balance, 
etc. 
4. To facilitate the development of con- 
cepts 
For this purpose a 
demonstrations involving the same 
concept in a variety of situations 
should be used. For example, to teach 


number of 


the concept of air pressure, a variety 
of demonstrations such as the crush- 
ing of an evacuated metal can, sup- 
porting an inverted glass of water by 
air pressure on a piece of cardboard, 
supporting a column of liquid in a 
demonstration barometer and showing 
its behavior when placed in a con- 
tainer where the air pressure is in- 
creased and decreased, and the Mag- 
deburg hemispheres. 

. To facilitate the development of the 
scientific method 

For example, in demonstrating the 

condensation of water on the inside 
of a glass inverted over a growing 
plant the teacher would ask such 
questions as “Where did the water 
come from?,” “How can we set up a 
control to eliminate the possibility 
that it comes from the soil?, “How 
can we determine that it is not com- 
ing from the air?” Thru a procedure 
such as this the youngsters can 
achieve an understanding of the ele- 
ments of the scientific method much 
more readily than they could thru 
merely reading about it. 
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6. To illustrate a scientific fact or prin- 
ciple 
7. To verify scientific facts or principles 
8. To illustrate applications of science 
9. To display materials and specimens 
10. To review 
As can readily be seen from this 
list, the purposes of a demonstration 
may be varied and no single demon- 
stration can fulfill every objective. 
The teacher must analyze the pur- 
pose for using a demonstration in a 
given situation and then choose 
carefully the demonstration which 
will meet that particular need. 
Similarly there is no set of rules 

which can be unequivocably applied 
to every demonstration situation. 
There are, however, some guidelines 
which the teacher should keep in 
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mind in planning and conducting 
demonstrations in order that they 
may be used most advantageously. 


Keep Demonstrations Simple 


Perhaps the cardinal rule for 
demonstrations is to keep them sim- 
ple. This rule is essential if any of 
the objectives listed above are to be 
achieved thru the use of a demon- 
stration, Little can be accomplished 
in the way of stimulating interest or 
clarifying principles, for example, if 
the demonstration meant to do this 
cannot be understood itself. A sec- 
ond experience which is not compre- 
hended will certainly not make the 
first any more clear. Another con- 
sideration in the application of this 
rule concerns the nature of the 
equipment used. Apparatus which is 
too elaborate may mask the results 
of the demonstration. In some situa- 
tions where more complex aspects of 
the demonstration cannot be elimin- 
ated, effectiveness may be increased 
by using the chalkboard to show 
simplified diagrams of the more diffi- 
cult details. 

Similarly, it is imperative that the 
demonstration be clearly visible to 
all pupils if it is to be effective. The 
size of the apparatus and materials 
should be as large as possible and 
practical. For example, the chem- 
istry teacher should consider the use 
of extra large size test tubes for 
demonstrations, rather than using 
the ordinary laboratory sized vari- 
ety. In biology, large models which 
can be easily seen from anywhere in 
the room are more effective than 
small specimens. The latter can be 
more advantageously used in indi- 
vidual or small group laboratory exer- 
cises. Another procedure which can 
sometimes be used to increase the 
visibility of a demonstration is to 
provide a cardboard background of 
a contrasting color. This can focus 
attention on the demonstration, en- 
able it to stand out more clearly and 
help minimize distractions caused 
by movement of the demonstrator or 
material on the chalkboard. To be 
sure that his demonstration can be 
seen readily it would be well for 
the teacher, after preparing the 
demonstration, to view it from the 
farthest point in the room to see if 
the pupil sitting in that seat can 
see it. 
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Involve the Group 


Another important consideration 
in planning and conducting the 
demonstration is to involve the 
group in every way and to the great- 
est extent possible. The teacher 
should make certain that the pur- 
pose and value of the demonstration 
is clearly understood by the pupils. 
The demonstration should be an 
integral part of the classwork and 
should be recognized by the pupil 
as a procedure for facilitating the 
attainment of certain objectives 
rather than as a digression or as en- 
tertainment, Discussion centering on 


the utilization of various members 
of the class in such activities as tak- 
ing readings and recording data on 
the chalkboard will aid in drawing 
the entire class into the activity. 
The proper timing is essential to 
a good demonstration. In this re- 
gard, there are two aspects to be 
considered, The first of these is the 
proper time to present the demon- 
stration. This will certainly be ce- 
pendent to a large extent on the 
purpose of the demonstration. F or 
instance, if its purpose is to motiv: te 
or stimulate interest, it would be 
presented before the assignment and 





Photo Madison Public Schools 


Should only the teacher perform demonstrations or should siudents perform them occasionally? 


the demonstration and its implica- 
tions should be encouraged. It might 
be noted here that in the case of 
demonstrations designed to motivate 
or to create problems, the purpose 
may likely not be emphasized be- 
fore its performance but the discus- 
sion following it will be directed to- 
ward the analysis and further con- 
sideration of the circumstances in- 
volved. Another means of involving 
the pupils is to require them to 
make observations for themselves. 
If he knows that you are going to 
point out every detail the pupil can 
mentally go to sleep and the pur- 
pose of the demonstration is de- 
feated. While it is probably not 
desirable to require detailed reports, 
an observation guide which directs 
the pupil’s attention to certain points 
and requires that he make a record 
of his observations can be of help in 
some demonstrations. In addition, 





discussion of the material to which 
it is related; if it is to teach a fact 
it probably could best be presented 
just before or during the discussion 
of that fact, if it is to verify or re- 
view it would be presented after the 
related material had been studied to 
some extent. In every case the teach- 
er should consider at what point 
the demonstration would be most 
effectively used. 

A second point is the timing of the 
demonstraticn itself. The teacher 
who is familiar with the demonstra- 
tion and with the ideas it should 
bring out, must be cautious not to 
move too rapidly. Ample time should 
be given for the pupils to think thru 
the implications of the demonstra- 
tion for themselves. In many cases 
it my be valuable to revert it sev- 
eral times so that it is thoroly under- 
stood by everyone, If this is done 
skillfully, involving class members in 
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the discussion of the demonstration 
as one proceeds, the pupils will not 
be bored by a certain amount of this 
type of repetition. Ideas and rela- 
tionships for further study can also 
be obtained from many demonstra- 
tions in this manner. 


Plan in Advance 


A demonstration should, in gen- 
era!, be well planned in advance of 
its presentation. Just as an actor 
must rehearse his lines and move- 
ments in order to give a skilled per- 
formance, so should the demonstra- 
tor practice in advance of his pre- 
sentation so that he may be certain 
that the necessary apparatus and 
supplies are at hand and that every- 
thing is in working order. One ex- 
ceviion to this rule should be 
pointed out. Frequently during the 
class discussion it may happen that 
the teacher or a student may get an 
idea for an unanticipated demonstra- 
tion relating to the material being 
discussed. When such a demonstra- 
tion can be arranged with little 
delay, the rule of “prior rehearsal” 
should not interfere with the poten- 
tial contribution that such a demon- 
stration could make to the learning 
situation. It should be pointed out 
also, that in spite of previous prep- 
aration a demonstration may fail to 
function as planned, While these in- 
stances can prove embarrassing, they 
can also be turned into effective 
teaching situations where the class 
members become involved in for- 
mulating and testing hypothesis to 
explain the failure. 

A question often posed by the 
science teacher is: Should demon- 
strations be performed only by the 
teacher or may they be performed 
by pupils as well? Many exper- 
ienced teachers argue that more is 
to be gained by having the teacher 
perform the demonstration, involv- 
ing the students in the observation 
and discussion, than by having the 
students make the presentation. As 
support for this position they cite 
the fact that a good demonstration 
requires a great deal of planning 
and practice. Furthermore, they state 
that the teacher has more experience 
and hence will be better able to 
adjust the pace of the demonstra- 
tion to the class so that the max- 
imum amount of learning takes 
place. Many of these teachers agree, 


‘ however, that if the demonstration 
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being presented is that of a pupil’s 
project, then the pupil involved 
should present it. Moreover, other 
teachers have found that thru care- 
ful planning and preparation, their 
pupils can present a demonstration 
as challenging as that presented by 
the teacher. These teachers maintain 
that the increased pupil participa- 
tion is worth any extra effort in- 
volved. 

In summary let us remember that 
while the demonstration is not the 
answer to all science teaching prob- 
lems, it can serve many purposes if 
it is used effectively, The good 
teacher should be ever on the alert 
for ways to improve his teaching to 
meet better the needs of his pupils. 
In this regard he should examine 
his use of demonstrations to see how 
he can use them more effectively in 
various situations. 





curriculum Comments 


The School Board 
and the Curriculum 


T DIDN'T take the Space Age to 

get Wisconsin school boards in- 
terested in the curriculum—they 
always have been. It does seem, 
however, that their concern is great- 
er this year than ever before. As 
evidence, consider the fact that cur- 
riculum was one of the major topics 
for discussion (“Our Biggest Job’as 
the program put it) at the 11 re- 
gional meetings of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards this 
fall. 

Wisconsin teachers will be inter- 
ested to hear that at each of these 
sessions some views of the school 
board’s responsibilities, the admin- 
istrator’s role, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s services 
in curricular study were discussed. 
Teachers know their responsibilities, 





Quotable Quotes— 


If teachers were given the same status 
in this country as they are in Russia, we 
would have no teacher shortage; and with 
no teacher shortage, we wouldn't have 
near the education problems we have 
today. 


Joun B. WHITELAW 
U. S. Office of Education 


and they will be glad to hear that 
school board members seem to know 
theirs. It was inevitable that those 
dedicated laymen who serve on 
local boards should have different 
opinions on what they are, but some 
of the important ideas expressed at 
these meetings seem to be widely 
held. 

Whatever their divergent views, 
board members were agreed that a 
major responsibility is to be in- 
formed on what is being taught and 
why. Some boards appoint a mem- 
ber or a committee of the board to 
concentrate on the curriculum and 
to keep the board informed. Others 
expected the administrator to keep 
curriculum problems before them 
and to serve as a channel of com- 
munication between them and the 
faculty. Still others periodically 
asked teachers to appear before them 
to explain what they were doing at 
various grade levels and in various 
fields of learning. A few even visited 
schools occasionally to see for them- 
selves, and reported that teachers 
were pleased at the recognition and 
made them feel welcome. 


Responsibilities of Board 


Some members held that they em- 
ployed the best teachers they could 
get and left the problem of what to 
teach, and how, up to them. The 
more common view, however, seem- 
ed to be that the board’s resnonsibil- 
ity does not stop there. While it 
seemed to be widely recognized 
that methods of teaching and tech- 
niques of curriculum organization 
are professional matters which re- 
quire professional training, the 
school board has an obligation to 
formulate general policies in cur- 
riculum as in other school areas. 
What the school is for, and whom it 
is for, are matters of public concern 
and therefore responsibilities of pub- 
lic representatives. 

The line between determining 
policy, as a board functicn, and im- 
plementing policy, as a staff func- 
tion, is not always easy to make 
clear. Cooperation is indicated, and 
it was gratifying to discover anew 
that Wisconsin school board mem- 
bers seem to believe that our long 
traditicn of cooperation in curric- 
ulum building applies to the rela- 
tionship between board and faculty. 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 
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Meet 
Education’s 
Critics with 
Facts 


MPHASIS on thought is missing 

from all subject matter in our 
local school system.” . . . “Isn’t it high 
time that school boards, parents, and 
taxpayers wake up to such waste of 
public funds in building schools?” 
... “There are probably fewer than 
ten public school districts in the na- 
tion where the gifted child is chal- 
lenged from kindergarten thru high 
school.” 

Sound familiar? To the tired 
teacher who has picked up a maga- 
zine to relax after correcting a batch 
of themes or test papers, such 
printed comments may result in re- 
actions ranging from a snort to a 
newly discarded magazine. Still, the 
frequency of these articles makes it 
impossible for thoughtful educators 
to react merely as vulnerable 
ostriches. 

Coping with the array of articles 
appearing in the daily press and on 
the magazine rack is a necessity; it 
can produce increased understand- 
ing on the part of your school com- 
munity, and ultimate increased 
support. 


Securing Support 

We will all admit that people do 
read these articles, altho with vary- 
ing degrees of thoroness. They will 
react, altho the reaction may not be 
immediate or overt. Finally, a good 
school system can weld such re- 
action into support thru a combina- 
tion of careful introspection, inter- 
pretation, and, perhaps, modification. 

At faculty sessions across the 
state, teachers, formally and_ in- 
formally, discuss the recent Readers’ 
Digest, Coronet, or Look articles. In 
the course of these sessions, ques- 
tions such as these invariably arise: 
How do such articles affect the 


school climate in my community? 
How can schools capitalize upon 
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such criticism? How can we ward 
off the reaction that all criticisms 
apply equally strongly in every com- 
munity? How can teachers be pre- 
pared and alert so that critical com- 
ments are treated as a means of 
gaining support rather than a stimu- 
lus to shameful or doleful head 
shaking? 

Capitalizing upon the situation is 
possible, but requires some plan- 
ning and organization. Perhaps the 
responsibility in this area is partly, at 
least, that of the Public Relations 
Committee. Thru this group can be 
organized a program utilizing the 
talents of the entire staff. 

First, possibly, is the necessity for 
creating an antitoxin for unfair, gen- 
eralized attacks upon various facets 
of the school which occasionally find 
their way into print. There is no 
more effective vaccine than a con- 
tinuous flow of information thru 
personal contacts, bulletins, open 
houses, newspaper stories and radio 
broadcasts. The wise interpreter of 
the schools will gear part of this in- 
formation to the items which are 
current in both national and local 
thinking, often providing answers to 
questions before they arise. 


Surveying Magazines 


How can the busy classroom 
teacher keep conversant with cur- 
rent articles, both favorable and ad- 
versely critical? In some systems 
committee members make it a point 
to survey the monthly crop of maga- 
zines, list pertinent articles, and cir- 
culate the list among the faculty. 
Good advance notice of such articles 
is provided by the “NEA News,” and 
the NSPRA publication, “Trends.” 

To analyze content of such articles 
and comments, teachers need to ap- 
ply the same techniques they pre- 
sent to the youngsters in their social 
studies classes. Who is the author, 
and what is his background? What 
are the sources of his facts? Are his 
instances isolated, or documented by 
numerous examples? Is an “author- 
ity” quoted in or out of context? 
What are subsequent reactions to the 
article in question by other respected 
writers? 





This is but the first part of the 
job; as just noted, such awareness 
is but the prelude to providing an- 
swers both to faculty and to the 
public as to the school’s current 
status, plans, and recent accomplish- 
ments along the issue in question. 
Tact and subtlety are a requirement, 
for sudden dosages of “medicine” 
are likely to make the community 
start seeking a malady which does 
not exist. It is for this very reason 
that such public relations work must 
be of a continuous nature, with rap- 
port established which is strong 
enough to withstand occasional 'e- 
gitimate stresses. 

The defensive should not be tie 
educators’ perpetual mien. Many 
critics are sincerely seeking to in- 
prove, and not sabotage, the pub ic 
schools. To strike out blindly is per- 
haps to lose a friend, create suspi- 
cion—and most serious, to overlook 
ideas which may prove to be tlie 
needed solution to a present or im- 
pending problem. Since the schools 
are the people’s, the sincere educi- 
tor should work with the public, 
analyze suggestions, offer under- 
standable guidance—not liquidate 
verbally all those not wholly in ac- 
cord with the status quo. 


Common Interests 


In this day where it is stylish for 
the public to talk about schools and 
their operation, teachers cannot live 
on one side of the school reserva- 
tion and administrators and super- 
visors on the other. Information 
pertaining to building plans, tax 
problems, curricular modification, 
text adoptions—the list is endless— 
must be made available to the fac- 
ulty in existing publications, special 
bulletins, and discussion meetings. 
And incidentally, a staff member can 
ask a question at a meeting, but he 
cannot get an answer from a sheaf 
of bulletins. 

In the final analysis, then, an alert 
school system can and must turn the 
present flood of criticism abeut the 
schools to its advantage. Care‘! or- 
ganization, critical thought, willing- 
ness to analyze the local system ob- 
jectively, and presentation cf sug- 
gestions and replies with frankness 
but without rancor provide the be- 
ginning steps. The final cutceme de- 
pends upon perseverance and_ the 
quality of the job done. 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


T)ese reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
The; may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is tc learn what others think of edu- 
cation, The free press is the bulwark 
of © -mocracy. 





AEW Week in 
La Crosse Area 


Schools thruout the La Crosse 
area will offer a variety of programs 
this week as part of the national ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week, which started Sunday. 

The nationwide observance is 
sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Legion, National 
Education Assn. and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Education in all its phases is close 
to the hearts of the American people. 

An intensive desire to see that the 
children of today shall have every 
possible advantage is demonstrated 
in the greater part of the nation. 

This includes schools from kinder- 
garten to the colleges from whence 
come our scientists, lawyers, and 
other professional men and women. 

In proclaiming American Educa- 
tion Week, President Eisenhower 
said: 

“The most formidable obstacle to 
national progress and world peace 
can be surmounted by an educated 
citizenry. 

“Let us show the world and remind 
our children of our faith in the 
power of education by giving our 
intelligent and wholehearted support 
to every constructive measure de- 
signed to strengthen our schools and 
colleges across the land.” 

We can give thanks, if nothing 
else, for our great system of educa- 
tion—how much it has meant in 
bringing opportunities to Americans 
as individuals and forward progress 
to the nation as a whole. 

Education’s needs are never-end- 
ing. They are multiplied today by a 


‘steadily increasing population and 
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surge of more youngsters into the 
school hopper. 

Interruption of education as in 
Arkansas and Virginia can have only 
a damaging effect upon those states. 
It has caused expressions of keen 
regret to arise everywhere. 

But while education is not being 
halted elsewhere, indifference to the 
demands upon schools and colleges 
in this atomic age can place a 
handicap upon young people de- 
pendent upon those schools and 
colleges. 

It is wise, therefore, to call to 
public attention the part our schools 
must play in a future which will be 
competitive with achievements 
gained under the forced draft of 
Communist dictatorships.—La Crosse 
Leader-Tribune 


Education Pays Off 
In Higher Incomes 


The arrival of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9 to 15, poses 
these questions of the young men in 
Waukesha and the county: 

“Does it pay to stay in school 
longer? Would I be better off quit- 
ting now and getting a job? How 
much better could I do, financially, 
if I remained and got a_ better 
education?” 

The answers are found in studies 
made by the U.S. department of 
labor and by other federal and pri- 
vate agencies. They show that each 
added year in school results in more 
income for the average person thru- 
out his working career. Based on the 
amount of schooling the average 
young man receives and under pres- 
ent economic conditions here, he can 
expect to earn a total of $181,000 
during his working years. This pros- 
pective income compares favorably 
with the expectations for other parts 
of the United States, currently set at 
$162,000 for the young man_ just 
starting out. In the east north cen- 
tral states it is $178,000. 

A direct relationship exists be- 
tween the amount of education a 


person acquires and the amount of 
money he will make during his life- 
time. Findings of Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell show that each 
year of school thru the 7th grade 
adds $150 to annual income, grad- 
uating from the 8th grade adds $303, 
each year thru the 11th grade adds 
$238, and the 12th grade adds $466. 
Lifetime incomes average $50,000 
more for high school graduates than 
for elementary school graduates but 
run $103,000 below those of college 
graduates. 

The esteem in which learning is 
held in Waukesha augurs well for 
the future. The educational level of 
the adult population is high. The 
median stood at 9.9 years of school- 
ing when the last census was taken 
and has gone up considerably since 
then. This was more than the United 
States figure, 9.0 years, and the east 
north central states median, 9.2 years. 

Secretary Mitchell points out, in 
urging young people to remain in 
school longer, “In almost every occu- 
pation, a high school diploma is the 
minimum need for desirable employ- 
ment and _ promotion.”—Waukesha 
Daily Freeman 





Hard to ‘Sell’ Others 
When... 


Carlos Romulo, Philippine war 
hero and diplomat, told Wisconsin 
teachers at their convention this 
week that the United States needs 
friends abroad, old and new, and the 
way to make them is to convince 
people of other nations that Amer- 
icans are not “the money-mad, mate- 
rial-minded, racist uncouth Amer- 
icans that Communist propaganda 
pictures you to be.” 

In a subtle approach to the racial 
question in the U.S., Ambassador 
Romulo said that “the test of Amer- 
ican spiritualitv’ is whether Amer- 
icans believe today, as thev did in 
1776, that “all men are created 
equal”—the words of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Proving to the people of other 
nations, and particularly these of 
other races, that Americans are not 
racists, that they truly believe “all 
men are created equal,” is easier said 
than done, when it is a fact that a 
larger number of Americans, espe- 
cially in the South, are racists who 
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ignore the phrases of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and defy the 
Constitution itself. 

Race prejudice has always existed 
in at least a part of the United 
States, but it has become more ap- 
parent with resistance to recent at- 
tempts to end discrimination. Even 
the voices of moderation in the 
South itself seem to be dying out. 
One of the more disappointing re- 
sults of last Tuesday’s election was 
the defeat of Rep. Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas, a veteran congressman, a 
highly-respected lay leader in the 
Baptist Church. Rep. Hays was 
beaten in a last-minute write-in cam- 
paign by an avowed racist. Hays’ 
political “sin” was the fact that he, a 
moderate, charitable man, attempted 
to mediate between the federal gov- 
ernment and the governor of Arkan- 
sas on the school integration ques- 
tion. The racists of Arkansas would 
not even subscribe to the Sermon on 
the Mount . . . “Blessed are the 
peacemakers . . .” 

Until we can find means to cure 
this hatred in the hearts of our own 
people, it is going to be extremely 
difficult to convince others, many 
of them of “colored” races, that we 
are their genuine friends. 

Those of us who hold to the true 
American principle of equality can 
only strive harder to make it effec- 
tive here at home, and to express to 
our potential friends abroad the fact 
that the views of the racist minority 
are not those of the larger part of 
the people of the United States. 
—Racine Journal 


American Education 
Week 


Wisconsin possesses a historic rec- 
ord of devotion to education. 

Schools were established well be- 
fore the adoption of the state’s con- 
stitution, and, when this document 
was approved, it included provisions 
to safeguard education and the 
means for improvement and expan- 
sion. 

Thus, as we prepare for the ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week, which begins Sunday and 
continues thru Nov. 15, we can be 
deeply thankful that when Wiscon- 
sin became a state 110 years ago, the 
people were determined to know 
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and to possess the tools of knowl- 
edge. The same determination has 
continued thru the years, with the 
result that Wisconsin leads the na- 
tion in the percentage of youths who 
finish high school. 

The basic purpose of Education 
Week is to make every American 
aware of the important role educa- 
tion plays in a democracy and to 
help every American realize that 
good schools are his personal re- 
sponsibility. The National Educa- 
tion Association, one of the sponsor- 
ing organizations, announces that 
specific purposes are to increase 
public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of education; to explain the 
modern school—today’s curriculum, 
current teaching methods and mate- 
rials; to increase pupil appreciation 
of their school; to reveal school 
problems and needs, and to strength- 
en the bonds of cooperation between 
school and the community. 

Last year 26,000,000 adults visited 
their local schools during American 





Education Week. The number of 
visitors this year will probably be 
higher, because interest in what and 
how children are being taught has 
rarely been as intense as it is today. 
Russian sputniks provide one reason. 
Another is the steadily growing costs 
of education, bringing in turn an in- 
creased determination to gain the 
fullest possible value from every 
dollar invested. 

It has been gratifying to note that 
in our own community the goals re- 
main as high as ever and that the 
spirit of cooperation continues un- 
diminished. This was particularly 
evident during recent weeks when 
the 1959 budget for the public school 
system was under close scrutiny. A 
sincere desire to act for the welfare 
of every child in the schools was the 
governing factor thruout the dis- 
cussions. 


Education has been called the key 
to Wisconsin’s future. We are sure 
that the people of this community 
will continue to do their part in pre- 
serving that key. 

And American Education Week 
offers an opportunity for every par- 
ent to express appreciation for the 
good work that is being done by the 
teachers and administrators.—S/e- 
boygan Press 





School Reorganization 


To reorganize Wisconsin school 
districts so that practically every 
high school has a senior class of at 
least 100, in line with what ‘Dr. 
James B. Conant has said is ‘he 
minimum for satisfactory education, 
seems like a monumental task rivht 
now. In Wisconsin, his figure is e\en 
somewhat startling and disconc«rt- 
ing. 

Just a few years ago educators 
were talking about 250 to 300 as 
minimum enrollment for an effec- 
tive, efficient four year high school. 
To meet Dr. Conant’s stated min- 
imum, enrollment would be well 
over 400. 

Dr. Conant is no dreamer, how- 
ever. Few men are as well grounded 
in the educational demands of the 
times and the merits and faults of 
American high schools. In his recent 
speech in Madison, he was simply 
telling us that we must raise our 
educational sights, our minimums 
for pupil achievement, for quality 
and extent of educational offerings, 
for the size of high school in which 
a first rate program can be provided. 

This means that a good many of 
the school district reorganizations in 
Wisconsin, and many more just tak- 
ing shape or in the discussion stage, 
are too small so far as high school 
enrollment is concerned. To do the 
job properly, many recent school 
consolidations will have to be con- 
solidated further. 


* * * 


The trend is in that direction. And 
it is gathering momentum as the 
advantages and the necessity become 
more apparent. Those communities 
which move in that direction earlier 
put themselves in position to reap 
the benefits earlier.—Milwaukce 
Journal 
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Locating and Providing for the Gifted 


(Continued from Page 7) 


» 


‘um and larger size comprehen- 
high schools can _ provide 
need fourth-year classes in 
ematics, science, English, social 
stuc'es, music, and the like; smaller 
hig!) schools might find it necessary 
to «ross usual grade lines. 

10. Examine the probable out- 
coms of sectioning students accord- 
ing ‘o achievement level in the re- 
quired-for-graduation classes in high 
school, keeping in mind the socializ- 
ing “bjectives of education. Consider 
further the advisability of every 
gifted student participating in at 
leasi one class each day and one 
extra class activity each week which 
inclides other students of varying 
interests and abilities. 

11. Consider crossing grade and 
subject lines as necessary, especially 
in the smaller high schools and uti- 
lizing a lengthened school day, Sat- 
urday or summer classes to provide 
special seminars, advanced classes 
in various academic fields, and in- 
struction in the expressive areas for 
small groups of exceptionally gifted 
high school students. 

12. Consider the possibility of 
organizing special high schools in 
which the gifted receive all instruc- 
tion only if it can be clearly dem- 
onstrated that a) satisfactory trans- 
portation, home-school, and_ living 
arrangements can be provided for 
the gifted, b) the present compre- 
hensive high school cannot meet 
the needs of the gifted, and c) better 
intellectual, moral, and social devel- 
opment will accrue to the students 
in the special school. It is doubtful 
that a single community in Wiscon- 
sin can meet these three criteria. 

13. Consider counseling with stu- 
dents and parents to encourage more 
superior students to pursue higher 
education or other post high school 
training. Marriage and homemaking, 
to start immediately after high 
school graduation, have probably 
become too strongly desired by 
many girls. It also appears that work 
in any form or simply staying at 
home take precedence over secur- 
ing further education, even among 
students from wealthier families in 
rural communities and small towns 


mec 
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14. Consider devising more ex- 
perimental programs for the gifted 
with careful evaluation of the re- 
sults obtained. Identification proce- 
dures are yet far from perfect; but 
a school system can tentatively as- 
certain the reliability of its proce- 
dures at each grade or school level 
by systematically studying the per- 
formances of those identified as 
gifted and those not so identified. 
Additional longitudinal studies after 
high school graduation are needed 
to ascertain the relationship between 
school performances and_ perform- 
ances in adult living. Experimental 
programs and careful evaluations 
can lead to reasonably adequate so- 
lutions. Without experimentation in 
the school and follow-up evalua- 
tions, new or better solutions are not 
found. 


Plans in Operation 


Each of the above proposals is 
being made in one or more school 
systems in Wisconsin. Every school 
should know the research, values, 
and practical considerations for and 
against each as applied to the par- 
ticular school, Further, each school 
must be able to demonstrate that its 
educational program for gifted stu- 
dents is well conceived and good; 
what additional funds, staff, or reor- 
ganization are needed to make it ex- 
cellent; and the relationship of the 
program for the gifted to the pro- 
gram for those of more average and 
lesser abilities. On the last point, 
since higher education is accessible 
as yet in both private and public 


Quotable Quote 


In the United States today, we need a 
revival of faith in democratic ideals and 
institutions. We must recapture the pioneer 
spirit that led our forefathers to believe 
that men of all races, creeds, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural backgrounds, if they 
are of good intent, can live together under 
self-government in mutual respect and 
happiness. We must make the American 
way of life again the symbol of hope and 
inspiration to other countries of the world 
which cry out for leadership, whose 
people struggle to be free and look for 
our help. 





LinpLey J. STILEs 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


institutions to entering freshmen of 
average abilities, it is imperative 
that the elementary and secondary 
schools provide quality education 
which is of value to pupils repre- 
senting the entire range of learning 
abilities, including those who can- 
not profit from higher education as 
presently offered. 

The subcommittee recognizes that 
there is no single statewide educa- 
tional program for the gifted which 
will achieve desired results in all 
schools. There is, however, some 
possible combination of the pro- 
posals which might work in almost 
any school. The schools too small 
or too ineffectively organized to ten- 
tatively identify and provide well 
for their gifted and teachers too 
poorly prepared to work effectively 
with the gifted are inadvertently de- 
priving society of the rightful fruits 
of good education. The nation which 
will not provide the necessary funds 
for public schools to do an excellent 
job with the gifted, kindergarten 
thru graduate school, deserves to 
become blighted and give way to 
other nations which recognize the 
importance of good education for 
survival and progress. 


WISCONSIN INVESTMENT 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Plans after College 

This, then, is the picture of the 
state college freshman scholarship 
winner. Most often she is an 18-year- 
old coed with an adequate but not 
pretentious wardrobe, living in the 
college dormitory. She liked mathe- 
matics and science in high school 
and considers English her most use- 
ful course. Altho she probably lived 
on a farm she was active in high 
school activities, president of a club 
and quite possibly president of her 
class. She pays for the $900 to $1,000 
cost of college by her scholarship, 
drawing on savings, and help from 
parents. Neither her dad nor mother 
are college graduates but they are 
the ones who aimed her toward 
campus. She plans to be a teacher. 

The picture is impressive. It is ex- 
actly this student who should go to 
college, who is most welcomed on 
the state college campuses, and who 
is quality material for Wisconsin's 
teachers of tomorrow. At a cost of 
one small scholarship he or she may 
be the state’s educational bargain of 
the century! . 
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NEA Needs 
YOU 


You Need 
NEA 


Over 6,000 Wisconsin 
teachers have joined 
their national 
professional organization. 
Have you? 


Y NOVEMBER 6, the latest 

membership report, 6,718 Wis- 
consin teachers had joined over a 
half million fellow educators thru- 
out the nation in their common bat- 
tle to promote the cause of educa- 
tion and to defend it against its 
detractors. Altho that figure is 1,045 
more than had joined the NEA at 
the same time last year, it is still 
3,286 short of the 10,000 quota set 
by NEA and accepted by the WEA 
Executive Committee. 

Loyal boosters for the national 
professional organization are making 
a concerted drive for NEA member- 
ship in order to raise Wisconsin's 
percentage as compared to other 
states. At the close of the member- 
ship year on May 31, 1958, Wiscon- 
sin had 27% of the teachers who were 
members of the WEA also members 
of NEA. 








While the state has achieved 67% 
of its goal many states have done 
better. Our neighbor Iowa has 
already surpassed its quota by en- 
rolling in NEA 15,820 of its esti- 
mated 26,000 teachers. Montana 
with an estimated 7,000 teachers has 
secured 5,961 NEA members, and 
New Mexico has signed up 7,517 out 
of 8,100 teachers in the state. 

At the Stevens Point Workshop 
for officers of local education associ- 
ations, a portion of the time was 
spent in discussing the values of 
affiliation with the national profes- 


Roy Tibbets and John Nelson explain to S. R. 
Slade how Polk Co. secures NEA membership. 


sional organization. Taimi Lahti, 
assistant executive secretary of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, presented the program 
and services of the NEA. She told 
of the many services performed for 
teachers and for education on the 


Past President 
Lyman V. Ginger 
addresses NEA 
Workshop in 
Milwaukee. 





% 


as fa SS 


Amil Zellmer, WEA field consultant, and fri »nd 
search thrucut the State for NEA members ip. 


national level which neither the in i- 
vidual can do for himself nor the 
state associations accomplish. Miss 
Lahti emphasized the positive action 
taken by the NEA to secure support 
of education on radio, television, 
and in the press, and to also be 
constantly on the alert to counteract 
attacks made frequently on educ: 
tion under the guise of friendship ‘o 
our American system of education. 

A special NEA Workshop was 
held in Milwaukee, Oct. 17-18, to 
acquaint a number of leaders in the 
state with NEA purposes and accom- 
plishments. 

Drawing upon his experiences 
and observations during his year as 
NEA president, Lyman V. Ginger, 
dean of the School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, told the 
teachers about the respect for NEA 
research and the influence of NEA 
for the welfare of education and 
teachers. He told of the battles in 
Congress for adequate support for 
education and for a fair deal for 
teachers in the matter of income 
tax deductions for summer school 
expense. 

Ivan Booker, NEA membership 
director, reported on the progress 
being made thruout the nation in 
enrolling teachers in the largest vol- 
untary professional organization in 
the world. 

Herbert Helble of Appleton, whio 
represented Wisconsin on_ several 
legislative missions to Washington, 
gave a detailed account of the NEA 
legislative program which has _be- 
come an accomplished fact. 
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WEA Members to Elect 12 NEA Delegates 


+ 
ELECTION of delegates from 
S Wisconsin to attend the annual 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in St. Louis, June 
98 july 3, is doubly significant this 
veir. In addition to the important 
function of adopting an educational 
prowram for the welfare and im- 
provement of education on which 
educators can unite, Wisconsin will 
have the honor and privilege of pre- 
sen'ing Clarice Kline of Waukesha 
as .andidate for vice president of 
the NEA. If elected, under the new 
provision of the NEA Constitution, 
she would become president of the 
Association in 1960. 

\Visconsin’s quota of delegates will 
be determined by the number of 
NEA members the state has as of 
May 31, 1959. Under the plan set 
up by the 1950 WEA Representative 
Assembly, 12 of the delegates will 
be elected by a popular vote of the 
members of the WEA, two from 
each Executive Committee district. 
Candidates will be nominated in 
each of the six executive committee 
districts. In the February Journal 
the names of the nominees will be 
published and a ballot provided for 
a mail vote. The two receiving the 
highest number of votes will become 
official delegates from the state. The 
additional delegates to which Wis- 
consin will be entitled will be 
named by the WEA Executive 
Committee. 

Any teacher who is an NEA mem- 
ber and who wants to become a 
candidate must be nominated by a 
petition signed by no less than 20 
WEA members living in the execu- 
tive committee district. No specific 
nomination form is necessary. Merely 
a statement that John Doe is hereby 
nominated and the signatures of 20 
WEA members are sufficient. The 
nomination must be sent to the WEA 
Executive Secretary, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison 3, and must be 
received by him no later than Janu- 
ary 15, twelve o'clock noon. Besides 
being a member of the NEA the 
nominee must be a teacher within 
the district he is chosen to repre- 
sent and must be willing to serve. 
Consult the map on this page to be 
certain that the nominee and the 
petitioners reside in the same district. 
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In the February Journal the candi- 
dates for each district will be listed 
alphabetically. A ballot will also be 
printed in the Journal which you 
may clip from the page, write the 
names of the two nominees of your 
choice, and mail to the WEA office. 
The ballot must be received by the 
WEA Executive Secretary no later 
than March 12. 

By all means observe these im- 
portant rules: 

1. You must adhere strictly to district 

boundaries. 

2. The nominee must be a member of 
NEA, must live in the district he 
seeks to represent, and must be will- 
ing to serve, if elected. 

3. Nomination papers must be signed 
by at least 20 WEA members living 
in the district. 

4. Act now, for the nominations must 

be in the office of the WEA Execu- 

tive Secretary, 404 Insurance Build- 

ing, Madison 3, by January 15, 12 

o'clock noon. 

5. Look for the district nominees in the 

February Journal. 
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Rail Fare and $90 
for Winners 


At the November 4 meeting, the 
WEA Executive Committee voted 
to allow official WEA delegates to 
the annual NEA convention first- 
class, round trip railroad fare from 
their homes in Wisconsin to St. 
Louis, plus $90 for living expenses. 

In addition to the 12 delegates 
elected by the membership last year 
the WEA Executive Committee ap- 
pointed six to complete Wisconsin's 
quota of 18 to the Cleveland conven- 
tion. Besides the official WEA dele- 
gation, affiliated local associations 
which have sufficient NEA member- 
ship may send delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly. Each affili- 
ated local association is entitled to 
one delegate and one alternate for 
each 100 members or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members in 


the NEA. 
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Rumors and misinformation have been floating about 
the state concerning a proposal to provide more 


qualified teachers for our schools. 


At present only a study is being made of the 


Facts About Teacher 


Certification by Examination 


ECENT proposals to explore the 

possibility of certifying a lim- 
ited number of teachers via profi- 
ciency examinations have resulted in 
much unfounded rumor and misin- 
formation thruout Wisconsin educa- 
tional circles. What are the facts con- 
cerning these proposals? 

First, where does the idea of cer- 
tification by examination come from? 
The decision to explore such a possi- 
bility was made by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction after a 
series of informal discussions with 
officials of the School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin. State 
officials felt that, if such a program 
were to become a reality, it should 
be developed on a statewide basis. 
Thus, the State Department extended 
an invitation to all institutions of 
higher learning in Wisconsin to send 
representatives to an October meet- 
ing in Madison. The purpose of this 
meeting was to determine the degree 
to which these institutions were in- 
terested and willing to work together 
in exploring the notion of certifica- 
tion by examination. The results of 
this conference were: 

1. Twenty-four of the 29 possible insti- 
tutions indicated definite interest in 
further exploration of the statewide 
proposal. 

. An agreement that the State Depart- 
ment would appoint a representative 
Central Committee from interested 
colleges to determine general direc- 
tions for and first steps in the pro- 
gram. This committee will be offi- 
cially appointed prior to Christmas. 

Second, what might the examina- 
tion program consist of? Only two 
decisions have definitely been made 
to this point: 


i) 
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Paul W. Eberman 
Associate Dean 

School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


1. If such a program is developed, it 
will be done on a statewide basis. 

2. Examinations developed for the state- 
wide program will be open only to 
holders of four-year degrees who 
possess the necessary intellectual and 
personal qualifications for teaching. 

No specific details of the program 
have been formulated, Suggestions 
from many sources, which may or 
may not be accepted as the program 
is worked out, include: 

1. The development of appropriate ex- 
aminations, both written and_per- 
formance, to allow prospective teach- 
ers possessing degrees to demonstrate 
proficiency in a) general education; 
b) major and minor content fields; 
c) curriculum and methods; d) edu- 
cational psychology (development 
and learning); and e) the organiza- 
tion and functions of the American 
public school system. 

2. Assignment to student should not be 
made until all other requirements are 
satisfied by examination and/or 





TEACHERS 


WHO MEASURE UP 


Professionally 
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course work. All applicants would be 
required to demonstrate teaching 
competence in the classroom for some 
period of time. 

3. Methods for careful screening of 
applicants for examinations should be 
developed. 

4, Ways and means for translating ex. 
amination performances into equiva- 
lent course credits should be worked 
out. 

5. Methods for insuring the security 
of examination questions must be 
developed. 

Third, why develop a program for 
certifying by examination? It is ar- 
gued that a program of this type vill 
help in a) recruiting able students 
with baccalaureate degrees for te: ch- 
ing careers; and b) facilitating ver- 
tification of experienced  teaci.ers 
moving into Wisconsin from oiher 
states. Thus, to some degree, his 
program will help to meet teacher 
shortages at both elementary nd 
secondary school levels. No one sees 
certification by examination as an 
easy road or a shortcut to teach ng. 
In fact, most hold that standards for 
this program must be kept higher 
than for the usual program of teacher 
training. 

These, then, are the facts about 
the certification-by-examination }ro- 
posal. We sincerely hope that tiey 
speak for themselves in cleaving 
away the clouds of rumor and the 
tissue of false information which has 
grown up around a proposal which 
merits serious consideration from all 
professional educators. 





WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 


October, 1958 


Balance Oct. 1 ........ $ 12,728.62 
reer ee 109,520.43 
$122,249.05 
Expenditures .......... 20,139.19 
Balance Nov. 1 ........ $102,109.86 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) .. .$117,000.00 
Life Membership Fund — 3,611.13 
Retirement Reserve 
See eee 761.99 


$121,375.12 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasure’ 
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Wisconsin Wins “Bell’’ 
Award for Attendance 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS — Wisconsin 
county superintendents received the “Bell” 
award at the meeting of the County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of America in 
Minneapolis, Oct. 12-15. It is the annual 
award presented to the state having the 
largest percentage of county superinten- 
dents in attendance at the national session. 
This year Wisconsin had 41 out of the 72 
county superintendents present. 

The award was started in 1950 and was 
won by Maryland in that year. New Mex- 
ico in 1951, New Jersey in 1952, Iowa in 
1953 and 1954, Oregon in 1955, Iowa in 
1956, and Wyoming in 1957. 


* ot 


Wis. State College Regents 
Merge Platteville Schools 


PLATTEVILLE—The Board of State 
College Regents adopted final plans for 
the merger of Wisconsin State College at 
Platteville and the Wisconsin Institute of 
Technology at a regular meeting, Nov. 13 
The merged institution will be called the 
Wisconsin State College and Institute of 
Technology at Platteville. 


Scholarship Trust Fund Es 


WINTER-C. M. Olson of Couderay has 
established a permanent “Scholarship Trust 
Fund” for the joint high school district at 
Winter, according to B. T. Smith, super- 
vising principal. 

Bank and_ utility stocks valued at 
$30,000 have been deposited in the bank 
at Winter by the donor with the provi- 
sion that the dividends are to be used for 
scholarships to five high ranking graduates 
of the school. At present the income 
amounts to $1,200 a year. 

The two highest ranking students will 
teceive $300 scholarships each, and the 
next three will be granted $200 each. 
Scholarships will be given to students on 
the basis of high rank in class, good 
character, leadership, desire to further 
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x 
; | 
; 4 F. J. Flanagan, 


Michael S. Kies, 
Winston Brown, 
and Matt Knedle 
receive ‘‘Bell’’ 
Award for State. 


The merger which will take place July 
1, 1959 will be completed without the 
loss of employment to personnel of both 
faculties and without loss of salary to any 
one. All faculty members will retain pres- 
ent rank, tenure, and salary status. Ap- 
pointments of new faculty will be made by 
Pres. Bjarne R. Ullsvik. 

Under the merger all students fees will 
be uniform. Records, grading, admissions, 
class scheduling, and school calendar will 
also be uniform. 

Q e Q 


How Would You 


Classify Yourself? 

The NEA Research Division asked 
1,500 secondary school teachers in big 
cities how they would classify themselves 
as to their philosophy of education, re- 
ports EDPRESS. This was the answer. 
Five per cent replied that they were pro- 
gressive; 7%, traditional; 31% that they were 
partly both, but lean toward the pro- 
gressive; 52%, that they were partly both 
but leaned toward the traditional; and 
5% didn’t know or were uncertain. In 
which of the groups would you find 
yourself? 





tablished for Winter High 


education, and initiative. Recipients may 
use part of the money for purposes other 
than tuition fees in connection with school- 
ing according to need. 

The director, clerk, treasurer, and school 
administrator of Winter District High 
School, as a scholarship committee, shall 
make the awards and distribute the funds. 
The “Scholarship Fund” is to be kept in 
a separate account from other school 
money and audited annually by the school 
auditor. 

High school students from Draper, Ojib- 
wa, Meadow Brook, Radisson, Winter, and 
Couderay attending the Winter Joint High 
School are eligible. The plan goes into 
effect for the 1959 graduates. 


NEA Plans Dedication 
Of Education Center 
In Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The building 
that the faith of more than a half-million 
American teachers built—the Education 
Center of the National Education Associa- 
tion—is to be dedicated during two days 
of special ceremony in the Nation’s capital, 
Feb. 8-10. The new home of the world’s 
largest professional organization which is 
dedicated to the welfare of children and 
to the education of all people is a monu- 
ment to the American teacher and to the 
association, declared Frank W. Hubbard, 
NEA assistant executive secretary for in- 
formation services and general chair- 
man of the Dedication Days Planning 
Committee. 

The gleaming 8-story structure of blue- 
green glass and white marble represents a 
$7,000,000 investment by more than a 
half-million teachers and members of af- 
filiated educational organizations. Funds. to 
build the Center were raised during a five- 
year campaign which was launched in 


1953. 


Guests Invited 


Among the distinguished guests invited 
to witness the D-Day ceremonies will be 
members of Congress, government officials, 
NEA officers, state directors, presidents 
and executive secretaries of state educa- 
tion associations, and a_ representative 
group of presidents of local education as- 
sociations. The guest list also includes 
representative members of the NEA and 
departmental staffs. 

Among the prominent laymen who will 
join in D-Day celebrations include: Erwin 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Mrs. Karla V. Parker, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; William Shannon, president of 
the National School Boards Association; 
and Henry Toy, Jr., president, National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 


Speakers Scheduled 


Speakers at the opening ceremony on 
Sunday, Feb. 8, who will stress the faith 
that made the new building possible, in- 
clude Sarah Caldwell, a classroom teacher 
from Akron, Ohio, and former NEA presi- 
dent: Karl H. Berns, NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for field operations; and 
A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA Board 
of Trustees. 

During the next two days, programs in 
the Education Center’s 700-person audi- 
torium and in the Presidential and Con- 
gressional Rooms of the Statler Hotel, will 
feature both formal addresses by distin- 
guished Congressional and government of- 
ficials and educators and discussions on the 
essentials of effective education by promi- 
nent laymen. 


Turn to Page 37) 
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WHAT DOES 


1959 Hold For You? 


ACCIDENT? 
SICKNESS? 


A Serious Injury or Sickness May Claim the 
Savings of a Lifetime 
Don’t Let a Disability Mar Your Future Financial Security 


ENROLL IN THE GROUP PLAN 
SPONSORED AND ENDORSED BY 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


(EVANSTON, ILLINOIS) 


415 W. MAIN STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Washington National Insurance Co. 








U.S. Office of Education 
To Study Education Media 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An Advisory 
Committee on New Educational Media 
has been set up in the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation which will sift proposals for re- 
search on how motion pictures, TV, and 
other audio-visual can serve the teacher. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Der- 
thick is inviting proposals for such re- 
search by “bona fide” educational insti- 
tutions, agencies, and groups. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


The material listed below is inten:Jed 
only for teachers or other adults who 
work with children. Our advertisers pr¢ fer 
not to send these particular items to ciil- 
dren. Use the coupon in each issue as 
quickly as possible to keep up to date w ith 
the newest material now awaiting your 
request. 





9. Folder lists a variety of tours of Eur.pe 
planned especially for students and tea-h- 
ers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 count:ies 
and are priced from $1,025 to $1,295. 
(Dittmann Travel Organization) 

27. Posture Posters set of 5—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the pvin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Co.) 

29. Army Occupations and You A will- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army’s ten occupational areas, with related 
civilian jobs. Designed to help your people 
plan their careers. Intended for guidance 
counseling work with students and _ refer- 
ence for both. (Department of the Army) 
30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools Written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaclies. 
and teachers. A source book of ideas and 
suggestions which will assist in tailor-mak- 
ing the military guidance program in the 
light of students needs and local resources. 
(Department of the Army) 

33. Brochure which outlines the assistance 
available to persons who have written or 
who are considering writing a manuscript 
and who wish to know how to go about 
having it published. (Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers) : 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour, summer 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American History, 
1620-1860. University credit. Also folder 
on Collegiate Tours to Europe. Indicate 
which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1959, (Hu- 
rope Summer Tours) 


Sed 


50. Special Agent—A 16-page cartoon 
(comic-style) narrative on Railroad Police 
activities in protecting lives and property. 
and promoting safety. Thirty copies per 
teacher, with one Study Plan. (Association 
of American Railroads) 

63. Brochure gives the itineraries of four 
12-country tours to Europe for the summer 
of 1959. It has 20 pages and is well illus- 
trated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 


December 1958 
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Elem. School Principals 
To Meet in Los Angeles 


MADISON-—Several Wisconsin elemen-* 
tary school principals plan to attend the 
1959 annual meeting of the NEA Depart- 


ment of Elementary School Principals in 
Los Angeles on Feb. 28—Mar. 4. The dele- 
gation will be headed by Delford Lynn of 
Whit:-fish Bay, president of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals Association. 


“Ty proving Leadership for Elementary 


Schow!s” has been chosen as the theme of 
the meeting which is the occasion of the 
only national gathering of elementary 
schoo’ principals. In a program of general 
sessions, small assemblies, discussion 
groups, and informal conversations, these 
educators will be seeking ways to improve 
the quality of their leadership. 


Responsibilities of Principals 


The organization of more than 17,000 
members will make a critical re-examina- 
tion of their responsibilities as leaders in 
elementary school education. 

A panel of nationally known movie and 
TV siars who have children in the public 
schools will present their views on the ele- 
mentary school on Sunday night, Mar. 1. 
Panel moderator will be Andrew D. Holt, 
vice-president of the University of 
Tennessee. 


Program Speakers 


Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will deliver the meeting’s keynote address. 
Adding an international flavor to the pro- 
gram will be a lecture by W. Robert 
Moore, head of the Foreign Editorial 
Staff, National Geographic Society. He will 
give an illustrated talk on “Economic and 
Political Problems in Southeast Asia.” 

Other outstanding speakers who will 
talk on current development in improved 
teaching methods in such areas as science, 
mathematics, the language arts, and others, 
include: William A. Brownell, dean, School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley; Ruth G. Strickland, professor of 
education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton; Glenn O. Blough, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Maryland, College 
Park; Helen Hay Hoyle, chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development, New 
York State Education Department, Albany; 
Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, Calif.; Sara Lou Hammond, pro- 
fessor of education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee; and A. Sterl Artley, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 





NEA PLANS DEDICATION .. . 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Among the NEA officers, both past and 


present, who will play important parts in | 


the dedication ceremonies include Presi- 
dent Ruth Stout, former Presidents Ly- 
man V, Ginger and Corma Mowrey; Vice 
President W. W. Eshelman; former Execu- 
tive Secretary William E. Givens, and 
NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr. 
’ Bringing a special message on “Educa- 
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tion and the National Welfare” will be 
Arthur S. Fleming, new secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He will be introduced by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick. 


At the final session on Tuesday night, 


Feb. 10, Carr will sum up the Dedication- 
Days observances following a brief candle- 
light ceremony which will symbolize the 
“We Here Dedicate” theme. Robert A. 
Luke, president of the NEA’s Staff Or- 
ganization, will present a gift from the 
organization for the new building. 





Halls in June and/or September, 1959. 


with young people is essential. 


Starting Salary: $4,000 


Madison 10, Wisconsin. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Assistant Head Residents: Openings will be available in the Women’s Residence 


Duties: Counselling students regarding personal and academic problems, advising 
student organizations, encouraging a good social educational program. Must live in. 


Desirable Qualifications: College degree, gracious, mature, well adjusted women 
in good health, preferable age 35-55. Must enjoy and have ability to get along 
with college students. Group living, camp counselling, teaching, or other work 


a year plus living accommodations and meals. Twelve 


month appointment, one month vacation, teacher's retirement and Social Security 
benefits. Good possibilities for advancement. 


Write to: MR. HUGH LOVELL, Division of Residence Halls, Slichter Hall, 








Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 





RETURNING TO SCHOOL? 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Announce 
RESIDENT FELLOW (COUNSELOR) POSITIONS 


Openings for House Fellow (Counselor) positions in the University 
of Wisconsin Men’s and Women’s Halls are available for the 1959-60 


academic year. 


The position pays room and board and also exempts the holder from 
the non-resident tuition of $350 per year. 
Qualifications for the position include: 


© graduate status 


curricular activities 


The Fellow 





experience in group living 

demonstrated qualities of leadership 

at least 21 years of age 

good undergraduate scholarship 

record of performance in worthwhile extra- 


is a member of the educational staff of the Division ot 
Residence Halls and has the responsibility of assisting residents in their 
adjustment to University life. The Fellow strives to emphasize and 
stimulate scholastic achievement and to help the students gain the richest 
possible experience from their college careers. 

House Fellows are permitted to carry a normal graduate load. Other 
additional time commitments, such as Research or Teaching Assistant- 
ships, are subject to approval by the department. 

Application blanks and additional information may be obtained by 
writing the Director of Residence Halls, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, 
Wisconsin. Early inquiry, preferably before March 1, 


is suggested. 
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State Colleges to Expand 
Curricula in Three Areas 


MADISON-—Three of the most critical 
shortage areas of school teachers in Wis- 
consin may be ending soon with the ex- 
pansion of curriculums at four state col- 
leges, reports the Board of Regents of 
State Colleges. 

By unanimous vote the Coordinating 
Committee for higher education shattered 
a 50-year-old tradition of specialties at 
designated state colleges and approved 


majors in training teachers of: 1) business 
education at Eau Claire, Stevens Point, 
and Superior; 2) physical education for 
women at Oshkosh; and 3) handicapped 
children at Eau Claire. 

Until the action by the committee such 
special training was offered only in single 
institutions. Next fall, when the programs 
are implemented for the first time, stu- 
dents from a wider area of the state will 
be able to enroll in the three special areas 
nearer home. 

Interest in the special teaching fields is 
expected to increase and within a few 





Saving— 


Lending— 


It’s Your Credit Union! 


You are welcome to join, and to make use of your own saving and lending 
service. The only requirements for membership are that you be a member 
of the Wisconsin Education Association, and that you buy one share of 
stock in the Credit Union, which is $5.00. 


You can save from $5 up to $100 per month in the Credit Union until 
your account totals $2,000. Annual dividends will be paid on your savings, 
and your account may exceed $2,000 by the amount of the dividends. 


Your Credit Union lends you money for any good purpose. It charges less 
interest than most other lenders—never more than 1¢ per $1 per month. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE YOU AS A MEMBER 





due on it. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock i 
and the loan may be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 


is in the amount of $5 per share, 








409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





Date of Application 


BUBRI6. occeces Married 
Date of first payment 


Qualified 


car, or endorsers, etc. 


Name: 
Name: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


AIMOURE GORPSOE §iaiuposcsccscasnecunns 
ea eis Widower ---.... Age 


loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
Please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
sig osu ics a ac a geo em nn es ei Address 
Address 








Husband's (wite's) occupation <<—...-. 25526500 cccccu gt ae ee 
My salery is $........-- per me. for —.....-. mos: Member of WEA?: ......... 
My total indebtedness is $------_--- PYATUNTO'OE GOMIS? xo. ccc emcee sec neecees 
Do you own @ car? ~_--_--- Make and year -~----~-_-- Encumbrance $.......... 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~_-_-___________________ 
Raw ORCI ARRR NS 46 cicse oe cee Sete eee ee ee 
Bae NINO WT ONG 40 sooo co Scoop een cus ae eeeceati ead tee ee 





Years in present position Total experience —........:...... 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19---___ , § om wader contract to: ~...2.22500...22.. 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 


5 a eee ae TOTMANOHt BACTOSS < oo. 5 oh eco con cs 
We approved the above loan.__-__ 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 
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years college officials predict that gradu- 
ates will fill the needs of the state's 
schools. 

The breaking down of the state colleges’ 
“special” teaching areas has been coming 
for the past half dozen years. First major 
to be broadened to more than one school 
was music, now offered by seven of the 
colleges. 

The specialties were begun at the col- 
leges as early as 1902 with home eco- 
nomics and industrial education offere:| in 
the special teaching areas of art, music, 
agriculture, industrial education, home 
economics, physical education, and handi- 
capped children. 





In Memoriam 


R. L. Garnett, 58, director of secon: ary 
student teaching at Wisconsin State ‘Jol- 
lege at River Falls, died Nov. 11 of a bh art 
attack. A University of Missouri graduate, 
he began his teaching career in a rural 
school and joined the River Falls co! ege 
faculty in 1949. 

2 2 2 

Rose Olsen, a kindergarten teacher vho 
had served in the Franklin School of Ra- 
cine for 37 years and retired in 1957, «ied 
Nov. 3 in St. Luke’s Hospital. She rece’ ved 
her professional education in the Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Normal School and taugh: in 
Michigan and Ohio before joining the ;taff 
at Racine. 

2 2 o 

Ellen Eva Gilbert, 67, teacher of I ng- 
lish in the McKinley Junior High Sc':oo! 
of Racine for 32 years before her reiire- 
ment in June, 1956, passed away Oct. 21 
in Whitewater. After rural teaching ex- 
perience in Wisconsin and Michigan, she 
was graduated from the Wisconsin Siate 
College at Whitewater and joined the Ra- 
cine staff where she taught for 40 years. 
She traveled extensively and was active in 
her community. 

e 2 2 

Julia Dean, 78, a teacher in Racine 
School for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
for many years, passed away Oct. 20 in 
Waukesha. She was a dedicated and con- 
scientious teacher. 

2 2 e 

Alfred Hoe] Loken, 53, principal of the 
Adams-Friendship High School for 25 
years, died July 2 following a heart attack. 
He attended Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire and received his BA degree 
from the University of Wisconsin and his 
Master’s degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He had taught in Whitehall and 
Woodville, Wis., and was active in his 


professional organizations. 
= + 2 


Mrs. Emma Goetkin, 68, passed away . 


suddenly at her home at Downing on July 
5, following a short illness. She had served 
as primary teacher in the Downing School 
for 39 years. 
2 2 ° 

Mrs. Dorothy Lofkvist, a member of the 
faculty of the Hayward Community 
Schools for the past five years, passed 
away in November. Beginning her teach- 
ing career in 1937 she taught at the Round 
Lake School and also in Minnesota be(ore 
going to Hayward. 


December 158 
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You, Too, Can Get ‘‘A Hard 
Lock at U.S. Schools” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The provocativé 
of four broadcasts on education en- 


seric 

title’ “A Hard Look at U. S. Schools” 
broadcast by the NBC radio network dur- 
ing .ugust is now available in printed 
form in a special edition of The School 
Bell, » publication of the NEA Press and 
Radi Division. 


Th. first of the series produced with 


NEA cooperation featured James B. 

Con: t, president emeritus of Harvard 

and « rector of the current study of Ameri- 

can |igh schools, former NEA president 

Mart A. Shull, and Morris Meister, 

presi ent of the Bronx Community Col- 

lege. discussing “Are We Providing Tal- | 
ented Children with the Education for 

Lead: rship?” 


The second program included John W. | 


Gard:ier, president of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. and chairman of the Rockefeller Re- 
port on Education, discussing the topic 
“Are \WWe Preparing Children for Tomor- 
row’s World?” with John Holden, Jr., Ver- 
mont Commissioner of Education, and 


presilent of the Council of Chief of State 
School Officers, and James E. Russell, sec- 
retary, Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA. 

The third program dealt with the con- 


troversial issue of school building costs. | 
Taking part in the program called “How | 


Much Should a Good School Cost?” were | 


Shirley Cooper, associate secretary, Ameri- | 
can Association of School Administrators, | 


Douglas Haskell, editor, 
Forum, and Barnard Joy, National School 
Boards Association. 

“What Is a Good Teacher?” was the 
topic for the last broadcast. Charles Van 
Doren, NBC-TV network, Ruth Stout, 
NEA president, and John W. Latimer, 
assistant dean of the faculties, George 
Washington University, participated. 

Moderators on the programs were NBC 
newsmen Ben Grauer and Stuart Finley. 
Single copies of the School Bell are avail- 
able free from NEA Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, 1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





Univ. of Chicago Starts 
Grad. School of Education 


CHICAGO—The University of Chicago 
has established a Graduate School of Edu- 
cation to extend its contributions to the 
improvement of elementary and secondary 
education, Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton announced recently. 

Francis $. Chase, chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School. 

Creation of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation does not replace or eliminate the 
existing Department of Education, which 
continues its present activities, particularly 
those of research, and instruction for grad- 
uate students in general areas of education, 
Chancellor Kimpton said. 

_ The Graduate School of Education will 
administer programs of teacher prepara- 
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Architectural | 





tion leading to the Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree, and also will be the ad- 
ministrative unit for a variety of educa- 
tional programs that supplement the re- 
search and training interests of the 
department. 


More Constructive Role 


“The Graduate School of Education will 
enable the University of Chicago to play 
a more active and constructive part in the 
effort of the American educational system 
to achieve a higher quality in education, 


little 





particularly at the elementary and _ sec- 
ondary levels,” Dean Chase said. 

“Especially in the training of teachers 
in such fields as science and mathematics, 
the organization of the Graduate School 
will provide a means of cooperation be- 
tween departments, which will teach con- 
tent, and the School, which will be 
responsible for meeting certification re- 
quirements. There will be no professors of 
the teaching of science in the Graduate 
School of Education. 


(Turn to Page 31) 





ROCKING HORSE 


TO MAKE FOR TREE ORNAMENTS and little presents. 
4-Teacher cuts out horse above. 2-Traces the outline on 
stiff cardboard. This is your pattern. 3-Fold 4%x7” 









a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 
eet Ses 


cardboard in two. On this trace pattern. Cut 
out except at hinges X and Y. 4-Color 
with crayons or paint; and then glue 
on bright sequins or gay papers. S-Tie on 
package of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum— 


this makes it a real present. 


Always a refreshing treat! 







The delicious 
flavor and smooth, 
natural chewing of 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 


. 
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——EUROPE ON A BUDGET—, 


Folders now available for our 
1959 Economy program. 


With trans-Atlantic steamship pas- 


sage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 3, June 10, July 3-$1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 10, June 28_-$1025 
With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 62 days, 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26_-_-$1337 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 20, June 27-$1095 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all 

itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; ex- 
cellent hotels and meals; sightseeing and 
entertainment; prices absolutely inclu- 
sive. Tours expertly conducted through- 
out. 











rid 
\Ww 
Organiza tion 


ome P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ————e 


G 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A 
low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. 

Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S$) Pasadena, California 








TRAVEL RIGHT 


Check choice and mail today (W 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe (] 

2. Collegiate Tours to—Europe [] U.S.A. (J 

3. Origins of New England Tour June 22- 
July 3 

“A Course on Wheels” N.E. Origins History 

& Literature from 1620. 3 Hrs. Univ. Credit. 

Book early—This Tour sold out last four years. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 








~ 








|__ ARNOLD TouRS 32,Nowbyy, St | 


EUROPE 
$898. 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED .. . in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. 35-E 


MAIL 
liens CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


Eke 2205S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 35-E 






















Recess Time 


It’s Logical 

The teacher asked a class, discussing 
the North American Indian, if anyone 
could tell what the leaders of the tribes 
were called. 

“Chiefs,” said a little girl. 

“Correct,” said the teacher. “And what 
were the women called?” 

A sharp little lad answered promptly, 
“Mischiefs.” 


Personality Conflict 

Dad returned home from a day’s work 
to find his son Johnny sitting on the front 
steps looking pretty unhappy. “What’s 
wrong, son?” he asked. 

“Well just between you and me, Dad,” 
Johnny replied, “I simply can’t get along 
with your wife.” 

* & & 

Many a man who lives it up, finds he 

must also live it down. 


Nobody We Know 
Virginia: “You 

much of him.” 
Bob: “If that guy had his conscience 


taken out, it would be a minor operation.” 
* % 


don’t seem to think 


A good teacher is someone who can 
understand those not good at explaining 
and explain it to those not very good at 
understanding. 


An Eye for an Eye 

Wife: “Wake up, Stanley, there’s a 
burglar going thru your pockets.” 

Husband: “Leave me out of it. You two 
fight it out yourselves.” 

= & @ 

Many a man’s wallet would be flatter 

if it weren't so full of credit cards. 











State 








Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 











Distributed by NASSTA 

“I teach him in his dreams all 

day long and in mine all night 
long.” 





Early to Bed—Late to Rise 

The boss was bawling Gus out because 
he was late again. “Don’t you know you'll 
never get ahead unless you get up early 
in the morning?” 

“Well,” said Gus, “I notice that them 
that gets up early goes to them that gets 
up late to be paid.” 

= & @ 

A little boy is like a mosquito—when 
he stops making a noise you know he's 
getting into something. 


Let Me Think 

Ed: “I guess you’ve been out with worse 
looking fellows than me?” 

No answer. 

Ed: “I say, I guess you’ve been out 
with worse looking fellows than me?” 

Susie: “I heard you the first time. I was 
just trying to think.” 

* * 

To find out what a man is, find out 

what he does when he has nothing ti do. 


Think Big 

Frank: “How can you be so stupid?” 

Don: “Long range planning.” 

* & 8 

The reason a great number of fanzilies 
don’t own an elephant is that they rave 
never been offered an elephant for a dollar 
down and a dollar a week. 


TEACHERS I For Your 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 
———_—_—_—— Fly to MEXICO with us 
Dec. 21 to Jan. 2 
Only $309.00 from Chicago 
All of your expenses included 
Group limited to 15 
For reservation and folder: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main Wichita, Kansas 





-CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 

705 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now, 
C. R. COZZENS, Manager 

Member N. A. T. A.—39th Year 














Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools 
as can be found in all the U.S.A. 

Don’t put it off—write us today. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 












PPR EA RNR 

















Member N. A. T. A. | 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ea ly 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 
Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, + 
November 5, 1958 
Summary 
Approved payment of bills and ac- 
cepted Treasurer's report. 
Selected the Outstanding School 


Boa: Member to receive the Award | 


for (959. 


Executive Secretary reported on 


WE. members of 28,059 regular, 


951 student, 44 bookmen, 174 re- 
tire’, and 50 associate and subscrip- | 


tions to WJE. 


Avreed to pay WEA delegates to | 
the NEA convention in St. Louis | 


round trip first class railroad fare 
from home town to St. Louis plus 
$90 for food and lodging. 

Approved all applications for lo- 
cals asking recognition of the forma- 


tion of their locals since November 1, | 


1957. 

Approved the continued employ- 
ment of a staff member who has 
reached the retirement age. 

Discussed convention details and 
authorized the Executive Secretary 


to present the budget to the Repre- | 


sentative Assembly. 
H. C. WerN.Ick 
Executive Secretary 





UNIV. OF CHICAGO ... 
(Continued from Page 29) 
“Because the Graduate School also will 


be responsible for the administration of 
the University’s schools in pre-collegiate 


education, from the nursery thru second- | 


ary school level, new ideas in teaching 
and in the improvement of the learning 
process can more easily be tried out and 
evaluated. The University expects to 
strengthen its tradition of developing new 
and improved methods of education at the 
pre-collegiate level.” 
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TEACH IN GUAM 


Teachers wishing to teach in the Territory of Guam starting August 24, 1959, 
are invited to apply immediately. Enrollment approximately 13,500 in the public 
school system, which includes a two-year college. Two high schools. Teaching 
positions open at all levels. Several openings in supervision and in administration. 
QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor's degree and valid teaching certificate in subjects 
or grades you wish to teach. Preference given to those with teaching experience. 
Higher level positions require additional education and experience. All secondary 
school teachers must meet North-Central requirements. 

CONDITIONS: Must sign two-year contract. Furnished housing provided at rea- 
sonable rates. Transportation to and from place of recruitment and shipment of 
some household goods provided at government expense. Passport, Navy Clearance, 
and health certificate necessary for entry to Guam. 

ADDED OPPORTUNITY: Employment on Guam offers opportunity for Round- 
the-World travel at extremely low cost. 

For further information and application forms write: (regular U.S. Air Mail) 

MR. JOHN R. TRACE 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam, M. I. 














Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 











YOU RECEIVE 


Guaranteed. Interest 
Checks Twice a Year 





When You BUY 
U. S. Series H Savings Bonds 


Apply for them where You Bank 
denominations of $500 - $1,000 - $5,000 - $10,000 
*& SAFETY: Your principal and interest guaranteed by the 


U. S. Government. 


%& 3%4% INTEREST: When held to maturity. (10 years) 
% MAILMAN: Delivers interest checks every six months. 


| % CASH RESERVE: U. S. Savings Bonds provide de- 
pendable cash reserve, never subject to MARKET fluctua- 
tions. Series H Savings Bonds always redeemable at PAR 
anytime after six months from issue date — upon 1 
month's written notice. 








Copy for this advertisement has been prepared by the Advertising 


| il Council of America and the space has been donated by this magazine. 























































comments 
from the 
office 


Getting Value Received 


@ You will hear much talk and read much print about 
our “tax burdens” in the coming months. Some people 
take the position that all taxes are bad. Now we don't 
enjoy parting with our money just for the sake of pay- 
ing taxes, nor do we enjoy spending our money at the 
grocery store, the clothing store, the fuel dealer, or any 
other place. If it weren't for those obligations together 
with many others which we must meet regularly, we 
might have money enough to spend weekends during 
the cold winter months in Florida or California. 
Wouldn't that be wonderful? But we are staying in 
Wisconsin. 


We have heard individuals say that they believe 
they get as much out of their tax dollar as they do any 
other dollar they spend. Perhaps they are right. On 
the other hand, we hear some taxpayers’ groups who 
think that almost every dime spent for taxes from 
which they do not personally receive a direct benefit 
is a waste of money. Rational and fair-minded citizens 
will, however, ask themselves these questions: Is the 
expenditure for a proper function of government? Is 
the service economically managed? 


While people differ on what functions governments 
should perform for the citizens which they can’t obtain 
thru their own efforts or thru private enterprise, an 
overwhelming majority of American citizens accept 
schools, libraries, highways, police departments, fire 
departments, health departments, and conservation and 
recreational programs as major services expected from 
local and state governments. These services have cost 
money, and will continue to cost money as the popu- 
lation increases and the demand for services remain 
the same or increase. 


Some short-sighted taxpayer groups are screaming 
about the cost of education and are fighting all bond 
issues for new schools and better salaries for teachers. 
Either they don't know the facts, or they refuse to 
acknowledge that more children are coming to school, 
that the people are demanding more services from the 
schools, and that the dollar does not have the purchas- 
ing power it had in the past. 


News articles report that State Superintendent 
George E. Watson told Governor-Elect Gaylord Nelson 
at a budget hearing recently that we need $18,083,063 
more in the coming biennium just to pay present school 
aids provided by statute. To support this statement Su- 
perintendent Watson pointed out that in the 1955-56 
fiscal year the average daily attendance in public schools 
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amounted to 523,831, and this number will jump to 
615,000 in the 1960-61 fiscal year, an increase of ap- 
proximately 90,000 pupils. This, coupled with the fact 
that communities will have to see that teachers’ sal- 
aries not only keep pace with the cost of living, but 
also to raise them if they are to compete in the market 
for the services of capable teachers. Furthermore, the 
cost of everything purchased by the school has in- 
creased. Under the circumstances, is there any wonder 
that the cost of education has gone up? In the !ight 
of known facts, is there any reason to think that we can 
continue to educate youth at bargain prices? OF co irse 
we want to give all students the best possible ed ica- 
tion at the lowest posible cost, but we are cert: inly 
not educating for survival if we skimp on educa ion, 
but rather we are depriving our young citizens of | ieir 
educational opportunities. They go thru school but 
once. 


Yes, all taxpayers have a right to insist on a do: ar’s 
worth of service for a dollar spent for taxes. But te .ch- 
ers should fight all individuals or groups of indivic als 
who would cut the throat of public education in © der 
to have more for the luxuries of life. America ca ‘not 
sacrifice its human resources thru neglect and expe: ¢ to 
survive in a competitive world. Government ser\ ices 
are entitled to a share of the productive wealth o! the 
nation. The investments we make in education t« lay 
will show dividends in temorrow’s world. 


Fair Deal for the Gifted 


@ In this Journal we have an article about the gi'ted 
student prepared by the Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. The committee is made up of a 
group of educators who have been studying the means 
of recognizing the gifted and the methods by which 
some school systems provide for them. Altho the 
authors do not expect you to use every suggestion per- 
haps you will select some practices which you can use 
in your school. , 


With most educators the recognition of individual 
differences and the attempt to provide for those difter- 
ences are not new concepts in education. For many 
years we have known of schools which have grouped 
students in some subjects according to ability in order 
to get the maximum effort out of the more capable 
pupil, and we have also known of schools which de- 
manded more of the capable student in the regular 
classroom. Perhaps the practice has neither been wide- 
spread nor adequately reported to the public. 


WEA Officers and Staff 
Wish to Each and All 
A Merry Christmas and 4 
Happy New Year 


December 958 





